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INCE the 1920's, when, following World War I, there was a great 
S upsurge of popular interest in all things pertaining to the days of 
sail, ‘ship pictures’ probably have been the most sought after collectors’ 
preces in the maritime field. The brilliant, superb ship portraits of the 
Mediterranean water-colourists and the English oils have always been 
among the most highly regarded. But none have been so consistently col- 
lected or held in such eminent esteem as the works of the Roux family at 
Marseilles. Their knowledge and attention to ship detail in combination 
with their masterful water-colour techniques has secured for them a per- 
manent place in the collections of all the maritime museums of America 
and Europe, and the demand for their pictures is such that Roux water- 
colours sell for high prices in the current picture market. 

In 1925 the Marine Research Society published Ships and Ship- 
ping, a translation of Louis Brés’ Une Dynastie de Peintres de 
Marine: Antoine Roux et ses fils (Marseilles, 1883), and in 1939 
the Penobscot Marine Museum at Searsport held a special exhibition 
and published a catalogue of works of the Roux family. Interest in this 
family, however, still runs high, and now Harold S. Sniffen of the 
Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia, is engaged in compiling 
a check list of all the Roux paintings owned in America. As many of 
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4 EDITORIAL 


these paintings are owned by small societies or private individuals, Mr. 
Sniffen will need the help of everyone who knows the location of a Roux 
painting. Given the codperation of all interested people, his check list 
should be a definitive work that will become invaluable to all individuals 
and institutions who are Roux collectors. 

Our Editor, Alexander C. Brown, has recently sent me the following 
incidental intelligence. In these days we are all aware of the numerous 
government agencies and private organizations which protect us from 
undue exposure to the seamier sides of life. While some literature is on 
the spicy side, the Motion Picture Association of America has been suc- 
cessful in seeing that moving picture kisses shall not be too torrid, and 
the Federal Communications Commission sees to it that our ears shall 
not be assailed by ugly words over the radio and television. 

At times, however, it comes as a surprise to know just how well these 
agencies do their work. The straightforward talk of our heroes of old is 
sometimes too stern stuff for modern ears. Mr. Brown was listening to 
a radio announcer briefing his listeners on the background history of 
the old steam frigate Hartford, in connection with the recent contro- 
versy over the proposal to bring her from Norfolk Naval Shipyard to 
Mobile and make a shrine out of her. This proposal, of course, stirred up 
a hornet’s nest of opposition, particularly within the ranks of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, causing one Alabama lady to expostu- 
late, ‘Why, they can’t bring that aw ful ship back here.’ And so, in com- 
menting on this ‘Second Battle of Mobile Bay, which raged around the 
famous ship, the radio announcer gratuitously informed his listeners 
that ‘this was the flagship on which Farragut gave his immortal com- 
mand, ‘‘Ignore the torpedoes, full speed ahead.”’ 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Captain Richard Maples, Early Mariner 


and Adventurer in the East 


BY SIR CHARLES FAWCETT 


HEN ‘Trinity House was destroyed by enemy bombs in 1940, 
\W most of its interior was gutted and only a few records of that an- 

cient corporation survived. Among these is a collection of docu- 
ments relating to Richard Maples,’ and particularly to his trading activi- 
ties as a sea captain in the East Indies from 1676 to 1680. By the courtesy 
of the Warden, Captain W. R. Chaplin, these have been lent me for ex- 
amination; and the following account of them will, I hope, appeal to 
mariners and others who are interested in the early days of the British con- 
nection with India. 





Little information is otherwise forthcoming about the Captain and his 
life; but his memory is kept alive by a statue of him, which was erected by 
the Elder Brethren of ‘Trinity House in 1683 and which still stands in 
the inner court of the Trinity almshouses in the Mile End Road. It was 
originally placed near the corporation’s almshouses at Deptford, but was 
removed to its present site when they were demolished in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The sculptor was Jasper Natham (1608-1693), a 
colleague of Wren, who entrusted him with several important buildings. 
He was paid £45, for the work, which has been described as ‘one of the 
best carved statues of the [seventeenth] century.’* A photograph of the 
monument is reproduced here with the kind permission of the publishers 
of Country Life, in which the original appeared on 19 April 1919. 

He is believed to have been a Younger Brother of ‘Trinity House; but 
no note of his election has been found. And the only mention of him in 
the official records of the East India Company that has been traced is the 
entry of his death at Madras on 12 August 1680 in the diary and consul- 
tation book of the company’s agent and council at Fort St. George—the 


1 Later on the initials ‘R.M.’ are used in the text to indicate him; 


and pages in brackets, unless 
otherwise distinguished, refer to his papers. 


2 The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, Part 141 (1944); Trinity House Court Minutes of 22 and 
81 May 1683, and Cash Book entries of 10 November and 22 December 1683. 
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name by which the English part of Madras was known.* His will of 8 
August 1680‘ left the residue of his estate to ‘that Worthy and Charitable 
foundation of Trinity House in London to whose Care my Education is 
indebted.’ The bequest resulted in the receipt of over £1000 by that cor- 
poration in 1681, and as the inscription on his statue records, the Dept- 
ford almshouses were partly built with its aid. Unfortunately neither the 
will nor the inscription makes any mention of his age, and as will be seen, 
this question is of importance. ‘The will desired his executors to erect 
‘a handsome tomb’ on his grave to the value of about 100 pagodas ({/45) ; 
but if this was done, all trace of it has vanished.* 

‘The two executors whom he appointed were both men of distinction 
at Madras. Timothy Wilks was the third member of the Fort St. George 
Council, and had been on it from 1670. The other, Elihu Yale, was a 
factor who had been at Madras from 1672, and was then the sixth in sen- 
iority among the company’s servants there. He became Governor of 
Madras from 1687 to 1692, and later his munificence to the college at 
New Haven, Connecticut, led to the college, and subsequently the uni- 
versity which grew out of it, being called after his name. ‘The papers in- 
clude correspondence with the executors and were evidently collected by 
them in administering his estate. A court minute of 17 August 1681, of 
which Captain Chaplin has sent mea copy, shows that on 1 February 1681 
they addressed a letter to the “Right Worshipful the Master and Fratern- 
ity,’ advising them of R.M.’s death and sending a copy of his will. After 
referring to his charitable bequest to them, they stated that ‘wee have by 
your good Brother Captain Chamblett® on the ship Sampson sent a box of 
diamonds to the amount of fifteen hundred pagodas to Sir Richard Had- 
dock who is Overseer of the Legacy,’ and that further proceeds of some 
Tonquin musk sent by R. M. from Bantam were also to go to them 
through Haddock. ‘They added that they hoped to finish their adminis- 
tration of his estate in India and to send ‘another considerable supply’ by 

8 These printed records are hereafter cited as F.S.G. Diaries. The entry in the one for 1680-1681 


says, under date 13 August 1680, ‘Lieutenant Philip Oneale and Mr Richard Maples dyed yesterday 
and both their Corps buryed this day.’ O’Neale was the commandant of the garrison at Madras. 


4 A copy of his will, as proved at Madras in 1680, is among the extant records of Trinity House, 
in a book entitled Transactions 1677-1681. 


5 J. J. Cotton, List of Inscriptions on Tombs, &c., in Madras (hereafter cited as Cotton, Jnscrip- 
tions), III, contains no reference to it, though according to the preface it records all known 
epitaphs of adults earlier than 1800. Maples was probably buried in the compound of St. Mary’s 
Church, which had been started in April 1680; and though it was not dedicated till October 1680, 
burials in its compound took place, e.g., that of Joseph Hinmers, a member of the Agent’s Council, 
who was buried there on 29 May 1680. Cf. Col. H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras (hereafter cited 
as Love), i. 426-427, as to his obelisk being one of the only two memorials that have survived. 

6 Captain Chamblett was an Elder Brother of Trinity House 1672-1690, and served as Deputy 
Master 1683-1685. 
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the ships next year, and they closed the letter with an entreaty to Trinity 
House to ‘erect something in memory of Mr. Maples for his good contri- 
bution in honour to him and an encouragement to others.’ As we have 
seen, this request was amply complied with. 

On completion of their duties the executors probably sent these papers 
to Trinity House, or to Sir Richard Haddock, whom R. M.’s will ap- 
pointed to be his ‘overseer’ in regard to the bequest to ‘Trinity House. 
Haddock had a distinguished career in the Navy, had been knighted in 
1675, and in 1680 was commander-in-chief at the Nore.’ He was also an 
Elder Brother of ‘Trinity House from 1675 till his death in 1715, and be- 
came its Master in 1687-1688. ‘This w oul expli in how the papers came 
to be among its records, if they were first of all in his possession. 

They show that R. M. was on very friendly terms with Sir Richard Had- 
dock and that he did some trading commissions for the latter in the East. 
Thus in October 1677 he arranged for the dispatch of a string of pearls to 
him (p. 124), and in February 1679 he sent him a present of a case of 
sauce and two pots of tea, as well as other things, while Sir Richard in his 
turn had sent a case of wine to Bantam for him (p. 163) . He also received 
money from R. M. as custodian till his return to England, including 
money due to him for musk sold at London (pp. 159, 163, 245) . In his 
letter of 2 December 1679 to R. M. (p. 163) Haddock writes, ‘I doe rest 
fully satisfied for the money I was engaged (and paid) for you,’ and he 
concludes with the words, ‘If I can be serviceable to you in any [of] your 
further concernes [I] shall be very willing and ready. With my kinde 
salutes to you, doe remaine Your very affectionate freind to serve you R. 
Haddock.’ R. M. in the letter to which the above is a reply (p. 245) asked 
him to keep for him the £125 that he remitted by a bill of exchange, say- 
ing he had ‘no better lei. and (as if he were on a lower plane) de- 
scribes himself as Haddock’s ‘most umble and oblidged servant.’ This 
makes it unlikely that the connection arose from any blood relationship; 
and no further light is thrown on i its origin by the papers. It may, however, 
be surmised that two factors had something to do with it: they both be- 
longed to seafaring families and had engaged as sea-captains in trade. 

To take the second point first, Haddock’s career in the Navy was in- 
terrupted by some ten years’ service in merchantmen. From 1661 to 1666 
he commanded Supply, a merchantship trading to the Mediterranean, 
and (after a few months in the Navy again) he commanded Bantam, of 
which he was part owner, in voyages to the Levant from 1667 to 1681.* 


7 D.N.B., XXIII, 427-428. 
* D.N.B., XXIII, 427-428. 
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He would thus come into contact with men in the same profession; and 
he might easily meet R. M., who belonged to a seafaring family. His par- 
ents had presumably died before 1676, as no mention of them occurs in 
the papers, nor in his will. But he had an uncle, Captain William Maples, 
who lived at Poplar and was a shipowner.’ In the circumstances it is prac- 
tically certain that he was the Captain Maples who in 1670 offered for 
employment by the East India Company ‘a new ship of 3 decks, burden 
500 tons, lately built at Southampton and named the Victory.’ *° His son 
Henry had been sent to Madras and was under R. M.'s care; at the latter’s 
request Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of William Pitt, took the lad asa 
member of his crew on his voyage in Recovery to Persia in 1679."* Captain 
William Maples was very grateful to R. M. for this and thanked him in 
his letter of 10 December 1680. He had another son, William, whose let- 
ter to Henry (p. 229) shows that he, like his father, was a mariner. ‘The 
family, therefore, was a seafaring one; and the Haddock family, which 
came from Leigh in Essex, and in which Sir Richard belonged to the 
third generation with service in the Navy, is aptly so described in the 
article on him in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Beyond the statement in R. M.’s will that he owed his education to 
Trinity House, nothing (so far as Iam aware) is known of his early life. 
Captain Chaplin informs me that ii is not understood how his debt to 
that corporation arose, as it was not until the time of Charles II that 
their connection with Christ’s Hospital began. He suggests, however, 
that R. M. ‘may have been apprenticed to, and brought up by one of the 
Elder Brethren,’ and quotes the instance of William Adams, the first 
Englishman to live in Japan; he was apprenticed to one of the Elder 
Brethren of the time, a shipbuilder, of his obligation to whom, Adams 
makes generous acknowledgment. In any case, R. M. would scarcely 
make the statement unless it was true, especially as he was leaving money 
to Trinity House and their attention would consequently be drawn to 
it. To judge, however, from his spelling in the papers, his education 
seems to have been imperfect. Thus he writes ‘decerne’ for ‘discern’ 
(p. 93), ‘fiars’ for ‘fires’ (p. 95), ‘hole’ for ‘whole’ (p. 123), ‘wright’ for 
‘write’ (p. 124), ‘wrighten’ for ‘written’ (p. 120), and ‘backe’ for ‘beg’ 

9 This is shown by R.M.’s will and references to him in the papers. The uncle wrote to him from 
Poplar on 10 December 1680 (p. 227). That he was a shipowner is borne out by the mention in his 
own will of ‘ships and parts of ships and vessels’ as belonging to him. It also describes him as a 
mariner. The will was proved in 1684, and a copy is in Somerset House (P.C.C. Hare 32). 

10 Printed Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company (hereafter cited as C.M.), 
1668-1670, p. 330. 

11 R.M.’s letter to Thomas Pitt, p. 146, and Pitt’s letter to R.M., p. 168. 
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(p. 245). Even allowing for the vagaries of seventeenth-century spell- 
ing. these instances evince a low standard of education. 

This may have been due to his going to sea at an early age—a surmise 
to some extent supported by his connection with Trinity House and 
seafaring relatives. ‘Io my surprise I found evidence cle: rly pointing to 
this in the papers and in his own handwriting. Among them are sailing 
directions that run to 38 pages s (64-101) , with an index of 4 pages (102- 
105), contained in what is entitled (p. 63) ‘Richard Maples his Booke, 
Anno Domini, 1678.’ ‘They cover courses to or from the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mozambique, the Red Sea, the west and east coasts of India, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and the East Indies up to Japan. There are al- 
together 142 paragraphs, with details that imply extensive knowledge 
and experience. ‘That they are not a mere copy of someone else’s work 
seems Clear from sentences importing that he had himself sailed in places 
or on courses to which he refers. Here are samples with the page and the 
paragraph in which each occurs: 


P. 73 (42) 

. between the island [South Wachter] and Celebes there is one myle breadth, I 
have sailed through to land[w]ard of the Souther[{n] Wachter, there lies a rock above 
watter like a Boy [buoy]. 

P. 82 (85) 


The 4th Aprill in the evening the N. Nooke [headland] of Seylon bore from mee . 
with a Southerly wind; wee sett a course WBS; wee through [threw] the lead con- 
stanly aflofa]tt ... att 12 att night wee saw the Maine Land of Cor{o}mandel; 
alongst the shoar . .. wee made sayle, the 5th in the morning wee saw Negapatam 
NW from us 3 myles. 

P. 85 (103) 
The island Firando [Hirado]** in Jappon is in latt4 334 24™ and to Meaima about 
337 24™, I should say about g30™ [miles]** for the best way is along the land of 
Firando... 

P. 88 (113) 
NB The Haven of Firando is fowle ground when itt is high watter, then the streame 
falls in, there may ley 5 or 6 shipps here, wee arrived the 4th of August; from Jac- 
catra to Firando is 750 myls. 

P. 93 (128) 

. Latt? 214 00™ stretcheth a great Riffe [Reef] off on the SE side and as far as wee 

could decerne there lay Rocks above watter ... many China Junckes have bin cast 
away upon the Riffe which came from Manilhas and were bound for China. 


12 The Portuguese, Dutch and English had trading settlements on this island at various times: 


the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, the Dutch from 1609 to 1624, and the English from 1613 
Lo 1624 


Paragraph 102 shows that ‘m’ here means miles. 
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P. 95 (131) 
... the stream runs downe strongly itt being the Raine[y] season; and then it is hard 
to warp up; sometimes wee are att least 3 weekes a warping up the River of Jamby 
[R. Jambi on the N. E. of Sumatra]. 

P. 95 (132) 
Java Major first stretcheth from the S end of the streight Baly to 5 small islands hard 
by the Coast in deg. 814 behind Japara 45™; from the 5 islands to another small 
island is all low land; there wee saw fiars all alongst the Coast in 43.38.45 fathoms 
one or two miles off the shoare. 


In the following two cases the actual year of the visit is stated. 


P. g2 (124) 
Courses to sayle from Maxima to the Bay of Mannilas. .. . in the beginning of Jan- 
uary 1621 found the streames to run to the Wward off Tabacksima; ’tis a great high 
island, is in Latt? 224 5™ and about 6™ [miles] from the S Nooke off Leguces 
Pequenos."** 
Pp. 95-96 (133) 

From the W Nooke of Java [Java Head] to Cape Wilhelmus lying in 204 50™; 54 de- 
creasing N Westerly 140™ [miles] the Island stretcheth on the W side NNE; and 
SSW 17™ [miles], and for as much as I have seen a Riffe [reef] stretcheth alongst the 
shoar an 14 mile; the Land is even; and higher than Madura, in four several] places 
wee saw a smoake goe up; the gist July 1618 wee sent our boate on shoare but found 
noebody (but foot steeps), this is the Island where the shipp Concord came.*® 


There can be no doubt as to the years 1618 and 1621. In the former case 
the second ‘1’ has been firmly put over what might possibly be the be- 
ginning of a ‘3’; and the ‘2’ in 1621 is definitely the same figure as his 
others for that number; it bears no resemblance to his *7’, for which I at 
first thought it might be a mistake. 

After considering the probabilities, I can find no adequate reason for 
discarding what amounts to his own testimony that he was sailing in the 

5 5 

Asiatic archipelago as early as 1618 and 1621. ‘There is no apparent 
ground for his wanting to falsify the time in question, especially as the 
notes were (so far as seems likely) made for his own use; and if they were 
meant for the use of others, there would be all the more reason for his 
being truthful, as a false claim of this kind would be apparent if his age 
disproved it. It is true that its acceptance makes him at least 75 in 1678 

14 The next paragraph (125) mentions Bojeador, the NW headland of Luzon in the Philippines 
and the Babuana Islands, and says ‘on the 16th January [wee] found that the Cape lay 16 miles 
Efastjerly.’ It seems that 16 January 1621 is meant. 

15 A ship called Concord went from Bantam to Amboina in the Moluccas in 1615 (Journal of 
John Jourdain, Hakluyt Society edition, pp. LXII, 326), and she may be the one intended by R. M 
A ship of the same name was employed by the East India Company in 1660-1663, but she went only 


to the Coromandel coast and Balasore in Orissa, and back to England by the ordinary route (India 
Office List of Marine Records, p. 4; C.M., 1658-1659, p. 353). 
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when he wrote the notes, and that longevity among Europeans in the 
East was uncommon; but there were exceptions. ‘Thus George Heron, 
who was apprenticed as a Hugli pilot in 1668 and became marine sur- 
veyor and master mariner at Madras, died there in 1727, aged 81; and 
he had a daughter Mary, who married Captain John Powney and died 
acentenarian in 1781.*° The objection that R. M. had an uncle who died 
in 1684 and could not have been much older than himself, is inconclu- 
sive. A nephew is sometimes older than his uncle. His statue no doubt 
pictures him as a middle-aged man, but it may have been based on a por- 
trait done when he was much younger, and in any case a wig helps to dis- 
guise old age. Some correspondence in the papers shows that R. M. was 
single, and two of his friends (Jearsey and Cholmley) in 1679-1680 banter 
him lightly on the subject of his love affairs (pp. 150, 175); but this is not 
conclusive against his being over 75. The matter is dealt with in more de- 
tail later on. 

If I am correct as to his age, this adds to the interest that attaches to 
R. M.’s activities and makes one regret that the papers are so limited in 
the period (1676-1680) that they mostly cover. ‘The earliest document 
relating to R. M. is one in Portuguese, dated 28 August 1676 (p. 250), 
which Professor C. R. Boxer has kindly translated for me. It has the dis- 
tinction of bearing the signature of Father Ephraim de Nevers, the 
French Capuchin priest, who figured so largely in Madras affairs from 
1641 to his death in 1694." He and his syndic (or lay-consultant) John 
Pereira, a well-known shipowner and merchant at Madras, were ap- 
pointed arbitrators in a dispute between R. M. and one Ascenso Riposo, 
an Indo-Portuguese merchant. It concerned debts due to the estate of 
Paulo Pereira of Masulipatam, who had died in 1671. A transcript of an 
inventory of his property, made in that year, shows him to have been a 
fairly wealthy man, possessing treasure, jewelry, bonds, etc. ‘The docu- 
ment is the award of the arbitrators, and the inventory is attached to it 
(pp. 252-262). It appears that Ascenso had collected debts of 200 pago- 
das which the arbitrators decided he should give to R. M., and he had ac- 
cordingly handed over two receipts for 100 pagodas each and had proved 
before Christopher Hatton (a factor at Masulipatam) that they belonged 
to him. Ascenso also owed the deceased 45 pagodas, of which he had 
paid 25 to a Hindu at Pegu (presumably under the deceased’s instruc- 
tions), and he bound himself to pay the remaining 20 to R. M. on his re 


16 Love, II, 68; Yule, Diary of William Hedges (hereafter cited as H.D.), III, 199. 


17 Love, I, 47, II, 46. Father Ephraim’s great influence at Madras with the Governor and Coun 
cil, as well as other inhabitants of the town, is well brought out by Abbé Carré in his account of his 
meetings with him in 1673 (Abbé Carré’s Travels, Hakluyt Society edition, II, 553-554, etc.). 
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turn from Pegu. He had (the award says) given a bond to that effect, and 
it goes on to decide that the rest of the money got in future for Ascenso 
or the late Paulo Pereira should be divided equally between them. ‘The 
document bears the signatures of R. M. and Ascenso Riposo, as well as 
those of the two arbitrators. 

It isa puzzle how R. M. came to be concerned with the estate of Paulo 
Pereira in this manner. The deed describes him as ‘successor’ of the lat- 
ter, and also as a married man. It seems very unlikely that R. M. would 
have been in a position to buy the property, or that Paulo Pereira or his 
executors would sell his property to an Englishman, or that, if he had ac- 
quired a title to the property merely by purchase, he would have been 
called his ‘successor.’ ‘T _— term, in fact, here clearly points to his having 
rights under a will, or an intestacy. ‘This, coupled with the statement 
that he was m: sah mz aia me think that R. M. must have had a liaison, 
and perhaps gone through a form of marriage, with (say) a daughter of 
Paulo Pereira, and so had come into the property. Such guesswork rests 
of course on slender ground in the absence of more information, but 
there is evidence that he was a resident of Masulipatam, while in India. 

‘That this was for some years is likely from the apparent fact that he 
had no permanent abode at Madras. ‘Thus in June 1679, on his return 
from Bantam, Cholmley invited him to occupy his ‘old quarters’ at his 
house (p. 129), and before his death he was living in the house of Charles 
Drinkwater,** to whom his will leaves a legacy ‘in requital of his Mother's 
kindness to me in my sickness.’ As to his being resident at Masulipatam, 
the diary of Richard Mohun, chief of the factory een from 1670 to 
1675, which is in the India Office F actory Records (F. S. G. vol. 36), pro- 
Vv sles reliable evidence. At p. 93 of it he gives a list of Saaibiieien ‘in these 
parts’ not in the service of the East India Company, and R. M.’s name is 
sixth among 35, ‘pylotts,’ a word that is, of course, used in its former gen- 
eral sense as including voyages on the high seas. Among the names are 
also those of William Alley and Thomas Pitt, who afterwards gave trouble 
to the company by their ‘interloping’ in its monopoly trade, and of Sam- 
uel White, who later wee notoriety in Siam.’® ‘The list comes after 
entries up to 30 January 1677, so shows him as resident about that time. 

And he was actually there in art of January 1677, as will be shown later. 

The next piece of evidence as to R. M.’s movements also relates to 1676. 
The date of the award (p. 250) proves that he was at Madras on 28 August 
in that year. This is corroborated by an entry in another unofficial docu- 

18 Drinkwater appears to have been a customs officer at Fort St. George, cf. Love, I, 359 


19 Cf. M. Collis, Siamese White, p. 4; English Factories in India (hereafter cited as E.F.), new 
series, II, 229. 
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ment on the records of the East India Company. In tracing the history of 
Triplicane,a ship which the papers show R. M. commanded in 1678-1680, I 
found that a log of her first voyage from Madras to Bantam and back un- 
der Captain John Stead was on the Marine Records in the India Office 
(No. LXX XIII). ‘That was curious, because the ship was a private one, 
not owned or freighted by the company; but the log appears to have been 
bound up with another that Captain Stead made for the company’s ship, 
Surat Merchant, of her homeward voyage to England from Madras in 1677. 
And it is also a fortuitous bit of luck that the last entry in the log of Tripli- 
cane, which records her arrival at Madras on 29 August 1676, says that 
among the ships he found in the harbour was Condore, Mr. Maples com- 
mander. 

Condore was a village near Madras, whose exact situation is unidenti- 
fied,*? and (like ‘Triplicane, another village near Madras) was taken as a 
suitable name for a vessel owned by inhabitants of that town. In June of 
1680 and 1681 Condore was given a pass by the agent and council for a 
voyage from Madras to Manilla;* so it is probable that R. M. had been on 
the same one. But he seems to have done no more voyages in her, for the 
following reasons. Among the papers is a document in Portuguese (p. 263) 
that shows him to have been at Achin in Java on 15 December 1676.” 
Init he is described as ‘captain of the frigate ‘Trivelikane,’ one of the vari- 
ants usual at that time for Triplicane, and says that she is ‘now bound 
from this port of Achin for Masulipatam, and thence to Madras and from 
there by God’s favour to go in the present monsoon to Bantam.’ R. M. 
then pledges his oath to take to Bantam some goods that the Shahbandar 
(harbour-master) of Achin, by name Saffar Maluk, had shipped on board 
and sell them there to his best advantage, as if they were his own. ‘That 
he fulfilled this commission is shown by the endorsement on the back 
of the document (p. 264).”° 

From this it appears that he must have been given the command of 
Triplicane vacated by Captain Stead, who left for England in Surat Mer- 
chant on 2 February 1677.** Triplicane presumably left Madras early in 
October, as was usual, but it is doubtful whether she went to Bantam: if 
she did, she can have made only a very short stay there, so as to be at 
Achin on her homeward voyage in December 1676. The ship had reached 

20 Love, I, 352, 411. 

21 F. S$. G. Diaries, 1678-1679, p. 169, and 1680-1681, p. 93. 

22 ‘The year is given in words, so there can be no doubt of its correctness 


It shows that he got his friend, Robert Freeman, to pay Saffar Maluk 150 dollars in Septem- 
ber 1677. 


*4’The date 2 February 1677 is given in a letter from the agent and council (£.F., II, 170). 
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Masulipatam road by 2g December 1676, when Streynsham Master saw 
her there.** R. M. gives the distance between Achin and Masulipatam as 
224 miles (p. 83), and to do the voyage in a fortnight would mean an aver- 
age speed of sixteen miles a day, which should have been feasible in the 
northeast monsoon that then prevailed. It is also possible that, as the 
Achin receipt (p. 250) was in Portuguese, the date of it was in the ‘New 
Style’ calendar, so that 15 December corresponded to 5 December in the 
English ‘Old Style’ chronology then followed, so that the average speed 
required would be reduced to nine miles a day. 

An undated entry in Mohun’s diary (its p. 92) records that ‘the ship 
Triblicane is in a day or two to saile hence for Bantam, Mr John Carpen- 
ter Super Cargo, Mr Richard Maples commander.’ ‘This must have been 
made early in January 1677, for by the twenty-first of that month she 
was at Madras. A letter of that date, written by Sir William Langhorn, 
the Governor of Madras, and his council to the agent of the company’s 
factory at Bantam contains the following reference to Triplicane: 

This goes by a ship belonging to the inhabitants of this place, which being formerly 
Capt. John Carpenters, upon some discouragement mett with at your place [Ban- 
tam] in his late voyage and homeward intentions, has made sale thereof to our Chief 
Merchant Cassa Verona [Kasi Viranna], but his occasions calling him back thither 
and to Battavia to recover some debts standing out before he goes home and being 
ready to have taken his passage upon a Dutch shipp, we prevailed with him to im- 
barque upon this ship and take the charge and owning of her, as well for the greater 
security thereof against the French,** as principally to promote the advantage of 
our Honble. Employers in the Customes by them contracted for with your Sultan 
fof Bantam], as your former letters acquainted and recommended to us, which 
your prudence will keepe from venting to the Sultans knowledge that the Hon. 
Company may have the benifitt of this and the like perquisites hereafter. She takes 
few goods in here, being freighted from other places upon the Coast. We recom- 


mend her to your protection, and so God send her safe . . .?’ 


She must have sailed accordingly towards the end of January, and that 
R. M. went with her is shown by trading accounts in the papers that are 
dated ‘Bantam Aprill the 28th 1677’ (pp.19-21). He appears to have left 
for Madras shortly afterwards, so as to arrive in June before the south- 
west monsoon started; and this is corroborated by his account with the 
Shahbandar of Achin (pp. 119-120), in which he states that on 22 July 
1677 at Madras he had ordered his ‘very good frind,’ Robert Freeman 

25 Sir Richard Temple's Diaries of Streynsham Master (hereafter cited as S.M.), II, 94. Tripli- 
cane does not appear to have ordinarily stopped at Achin on her voyage to or from Bantam, so it 
looks like being a special trip to Achin. 


26 The French had seized an English ship in 1672, when their fleet was at St. Thomé near 
Madras. They were also still at war with the Dutch. 


27Factory Records, F.S.G., vol. 18 (section 1677), p. 1 
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5 
to pay the balance due at Achin, and that he pledged his private ‘adven- 
ture’ in 7 riplicane as security for repayment. He left Madras on a second 
voyage that year to Bantam early in October (see his letter dated ‘in the 
Rode of Madras October the gth att night 1677,’ p. 124). This is all the 
information we get for that year. 

The history of Triplicane is partly given in the extract from Lang- 
horn’s letter to Bantam quoted above, but additional details are con- 
tained in Captain Stead’s log of her first voyage to Bantam and back. She 
was launched, he says, on 30 September 1675, and sailed from Narsapur, 
a port some forty miles northwest of Masulipatam, on 22 December of 
that year. She had probably been built at Madapollam, a suburb of 
Narsapur where timber and other facilities for shipbuilding were avail- 
able.** Her owner, John Carpenter, had come out to India as purser in 
the company’s ship Experiment, and had since done a large trade on the 
Coromandel coast and at Bantam.** The extract from Langhorn’s letter 
shows an evident interest taken in her voyage to Bantam by the governor 

nd council, which suggests that high company’s servants at Madras 
had financial ventures in her, as part of their private trade. This idea 
receives strong support from a document on the Madras records relating 
to her first voyage in 1676. Mohun, the chief of the company’s factory 
at Mi rnp eeaen was suspended by the agent and council on 16 June 
1675, and on 27 January 1676 he submitted a protest against this ue 
in wich he asserts that his suspension had involved the keeping of the 
company’s ships in the Masulipatam road for an unduly long time, ‘and 
the like here [Madras] for want of goods to compleat their tonnage, oc- 
casioned from the vast quantities of callicoes proper for them [i.e., the 
ships] by you lately exported from hence for the Manhilaes, Bantam, 
Pegu and Syam, with what allre: idy laden upon a shipp now in the Road 
called the Triblicain, burthen 150 tonns or thereabouts, designed for 
Bantam or Tywan—all which being directly opposite to this Hon. Com- 
pany’s orders and no less prejudiciall to their interest.’ *° 

His accusation that Langhorn and his council were improperly using 
Triplicane for their private trade was rather like ‘Satan rebuking sin,’ for 
Mohun had an extensive trade of his own and was almost certainly guilty 
of similar acts; but he was in a position to know the truth, and the charge 
therefore carries weight. It is also supported by the fact that there had 
been a shortage in the supply of goods for the company’s ships at Madras, 
as was indeed admitted by Langhorn in a letter to the company; and one 

28 Cf. E. F., II, 181, 231. 

29 Ibid., 278 n. 


°F. S.G. Diaries, 1672-1678, pp. 47-48, 143. 
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of the commanders actually made a formal protest against the council 
for having laden on his ship 130 tons less than the 440 tons required un- 
der the charterparty.* Also, as will be seen later, R. M.’s accounts show 
that he did commissions for three members of the council, as well as for 
other company’s servants. In the extract from Langhorn’s letter, Kasi 
Viranna, the chief merchant who supplied most of the calicoes for the 
company, is stated to have been Triplicane’s owner; but R. M.’s accounts 
show little business done by him—the only mention of him is for two 
small sums at pp. 22, 106, so it looks as if he was a nominal purchaser, to 
cover company’s servants who were the real owners. 

John Carpenter sailed for England in Caesar on 28 January 1678," 
and his departure would secure R. M.’s position as supercargo, as well 
as commander, of Triplicane. He was at Bantam on 10 May 1678 (his ac. 
counts, pp. 23-34), so he probably left Madras for that port in January, 
as he had done in the previous year. And the ship is likely to have re- 
turned to Madras by the end of June, for he was back there in the months 
of July to September, as evidenced by accounts for provisions to Tripli- 
cane, and money and goods for himself, during that period (pp. 122, 125- 
128). On 4 October 1678 Streynsham Master, who had succeeded Lang- 
horn as agent, and his council granted a pass to R. M. and his crew for 
trading in Indian ports, subject to the company’s orders and rules (p. 
116).** This not only regularized his position, but also furnishes a reliable 
list of Triplicane’s British crew. We also have R. M.'s log for the voyage to 
Bantam (pp. 38-46), and it shows that he left Madras on 6 October and 
reached Bantam waters on 14 November—a voyage of 34 days. He stayed 
there for six months till his ship left for her return to Madras. R. M.’s ac- 
counts of goods freighted in her and sold at Bantam for this voyage are 
missing, but we have other documents (pp. 133, 280-284) relating to his 
stay at Bantam. His log of the return voyage shows he left on 22 May and 
was off Trincomalee on 27 June (pp. 47-53) . Three days later the ship had 
reached Madras (Cholmley’s letter of 30 June, p. 129). 

He did only two more voyages in Triplicane. On 30 September 1679 he 
left Madras and reached Bantam about 19 November, a voyage of 49 days 
(his log, pp. 54-61), and after a stay of over five months he left Bantam on 
5 June 1680 (p. 62). The ship was at Madras by 15, July (see Bridger’s and 
Wheeler’s endorsements of that date as to receiving treasure that she 
brought for them, pp. 187, 197). The log of his last voyage, however, ends 

81 F. §. G. Diaries, 1672-1678, pp. 77, 78, 144. 

82 Ibid., 1678-1679, p. 5. 


33 The pass was in a form settled by the council on 18 July 1678 (F. S. G. Diaries, 1678-1679, p. 89) 
so it had not been available in previous years. 
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i 
abruptly on 8 June with the words, ‘wee continuing our course till this 
night 6 a Clock att which time Java hedd [Head] bore EBN dist[ant] by 
estimation 30” from whence I take my Departure whare God of his 
Mersey Go along with us to helpe us in our Extremity.’ Evidently the ul- 
ness which led to his death at Madras in August h: id attacked him and 
prevented his continuing the log. The ship was, however, safely brought 
to port and she was still doing voyages to and from Bantam in 1681.** 

Her European crew was largely composed of mariners who had come 
to India in the company’s ships. William Dare, whose wages (p. 282) 
were 12 rials a month (hi - of those received by R. M.), had served in 
George from 1669 to 1671.*° Francis Yardley, whose monthly pay was 
10 rials (p. 275), was aboard Return in 1669, and Experiment in 1670 
Three others drew 10 rials, viz) Endymion Griffiths, John Wilkes (o1 
Weeks), and Peter Field, the boatswain. The two last are shown in Mo- 
hun’s diary as seamen settled at Masulipatam, and Field had served in 
Eagle.” Of the six or seven European deck hands, who got 6 rials a 
month, I have traced two as former seamen in the company’s service, 
viz. John ‘Thomas and Christopher Wrightson;** but there were prob 
ably some others, if not all of them. One of them was a musician, to judge 
from a letter of William Jearsey to R. M.(p. 174), which says that the 
governor's trumpeter and fiddler had died, so he had better bring Ralph 
Goldsmith back again, ‘or else we shall forgett our dancing.’ In addition 
there were native serangs and lascars (26 in all) who were paid 118 rials 
a month (p. 282). Two deaths took place among the European crew, that 
of John Waller on 6 June 1679 (his will and ‘outcry,’ pp. 130-132, 270- 
274), and that of William cae olen in 1680 (accounts of his Funer al, 

tc., pp. 170, 182-184). 

\ heading to R. M.’s log for the voyage from Madras to Bantam start- 
ing in September 1679 (p. 54). says, ‘120 soles one bord [souls on board].’ 
This reveals that Triplicane took passengers, who would be mostly na- 
tives. This ‘practice of English ships and Masters . . . carrying the Mores 
and Gentues [Moslems and Hindus] to trade in the South Seas’ and else- 
where was objected to in 1676 by Major William Puckle,** on the ground 
that this would give them ‘such insight into trade that in time they will 
spoyle the English [trade].’ History shows foundation for this foresight; 

‘F.S. G. Diary, 1681, pp. 41, 54, 61. 


Marine Records, Misc., X1V, 1 
6 Ibid., pp. 3, 7 


= es 
17, 35. 


7 Ibid., p. 14 
8 Ibid., pp. 1 


’Puckle had been sent in 1675 by the company to inspect and report on the factories on the 
east coast of India (C.M., 1674-1676, p. 111). 
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but the agent and council at Madras naturally preferred the continu- 
ance of present benefits to the interests of posterity. ‘They pleaded with 
much force that 

it is out of our power to exercise such severity [as to prohibit the practice] over... 


those whose misfortunes it were to be our countrymen, out of whose mouths to take 
the bread and give it unto strangers would look a little inhumanly, whiles the 


Dutch ..., the Portuguez, the Danes, Spanyards, French, Armenians, Indostans, 
Bengalers, Visapores [Bijapuris], Mores, Gentus, and Mallabars of this Coast, Javas 
Chineses, Mallayas, Syamers, &c., all drive those trades free and uncontrolled ... As 


to freemen [English masters of ships] the reason is much the same, besides that 
those who are in these Seas are generally either such as came out long before this 
Company began, or who have served out their times or paid their fines.‘ 


No doubt Langhorn, in penning these remarks, would have had in mind 
R. M., as one of those who had come out ‘long before the Company be- 
gan’ in Madras (1639). 

Since the papers relate to the adminstration of R. M.’s estate, it is nat- 
ural that they mostly concern the years 1679 and 1680. These give a 
clearer insight than previous ones into his activities, because they con- 
tain correspondence with him or about his affairs. They also reveal the 
esteem in which he was held by his friends. His chief ones seem to have 
been William Jearsey, Nathaniel Cholmley, and Robert Freeman. ‘The 
last named was the person to whom he entrusted business in his absence 
at Madras, and also (as we have seen) at Achin. He had been in the com- 
pany’s service as a writer at the Masulipatam factory, but resigned in 
July 1675, because of a grievance about his supersession by a junior. He 
then became a free merchant at Madras and Masulipatam. Puckle praised 
him, saying ‘there is not his fellow left in the factory for sobriety and 
ability in business of his degree or standing.’ ** His letter to R. M.'s execu- 
tors in October 1680 (pp. 217-218) and the accounts he furnished of his 
dealings with him (pp. 200-201, 265-266) show the large amount of help 
he gave to R. M., whom he calls his ‘worthy good Friend.’ Jearsey was 
formerly chief of the factory at Masulipatam, but had been dismissed 
by the company in 1669 for scandalous neglect of his duties and for using 
the company’s stock for his private trade. ‘The latter was extensive and 
he owned, or had shares in, several ships.** He became a free merchant 
at Madras in 1671, and continued his trading there. His two letters to 


40 F. §. G. Diaries, 1672-1678, pp. 89, go. The company levied fines for various infringements of 
its monopoly or its rules for private trade 

41 E.F., Il, 270, 271; S.M., II, 107, 129. He commanded Cholmley’s ship, the pink Sap/ in 1678 
F.S. G. Diaries, 1678-1679, p. 56). 

42 Cf. E.F., 1668-1669, pp. 163-164, as to Jearsey having five ships trading with Pegu, ‘Tenasserim 
and Achin. 
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R. M. (pp. 172-174, 175-178) are signed by him as ‘Your assured friend,’ 
and evince a confidence in him that was no doubt justified, for it is likely 
that R. M. may have served him as a commander of one of his ships. His 
letters are mostly on business relating to his ships, but also contain some 
interesting gossip that is noticed in a following paragraph. He had a 
Dutch wife, and she was evidently also on friendly terms with R. M., as 
he executed commissions for her at Bantam (pp. 2-3, 177). 

Cholmley had, however, still closer relations with R. M., as he was a 
co-partner in his Bantam ‘adventures,’ and (as we have seen) used to put 
him up at Madras. Cholmley carried on extensive dealings in diamonds 
that he got from the well-known Golconda mines, and he did this not 
only for the company, but also for the benefit of his numerous friends. 
These were largely in the company’s service, and the diamonds were a 
profitable investment (pp. 123, 225, 265), so he was very popular.** He 
had been some fifteen years in that part of India,“ and in May 1680, when 
asking R. M. to do him a favour, he did so ‘for old acquaintance sake’ 
p. 190). His letter of 14 September 1679 calls R. M. one of ‘whose ex- 
perience ...and integrity I have had such assurances,’ and he signs him- 
self ‘your very faithfull and affectionate friend’ (p. 151). R. M. recipro 
cated this trust and affection by his partnership with him; and before his 
death he had instructed Freeman to ‘deliver what of his estate is in my 
possession’ to Cholmley (see Freeman's letter to the executors, p. 217). 
Phe executors asked Cholmley to invest 1500 pagodas out his prop- 
erty (p. 223), and he agreed to do this. In consequence, Trinity House 
benefited by receiving £850 as ‘part of Mr Maples’ legacy, being the 
proceeds of Diamonds from the East Indies.’ * 

Like Jearsey, Cholmley chaffs R. M. on his affairs of the heart. In his 
letter of 14 September 1679 (p. 150) he writes, ‘I thought I should have 
heard from you before now, hope you are not fallen into the same pre- 
munire as last yeare, and that love has not again entangled you.’ A writ 
of ‘praemunire,’ issued under a statute of Richard II for certain high of- 
fences, was one that was then much dreaded, as it involved imprisonment 
for an indefinite period and confiscation of all one’s goods. From this it 
came to be used as a synonym for a scrape or awkward fix: thus Congreve 


Phus in 1681, when he was in disgrace with the company and had been orde 


red to leave India 


the new Governor, William Gvflord, recorded that Cholmley ‘went out of town [Madras]! attended 
with a great many English as far as Trivitore ... whence he proceeded on his journey for Metch 
lopatam and then the attendance returned home again’ (F. 8. G. Diary, 1681, p. 65 


S.M., 1, 450 n., II, 128 n 


Copy of Trinity House Cash Book entry of 21 September 1681, sent me by Captain Chaplin 


letter of R.M.’s executors mentioned in court minute of 17 August 1681. The investment in dia 


da profit of £175 


monds of 1500 pagodas (£675 at a pagoda’s then value of gs.) produce 
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makes a character in one of his plays say, ‘I’m in such a fright! the strang- 
est quandary and praemunire!’*® What caused this scare can only be 
guessed; it may have been from proposed wedlock with a Roman Catho- 
lic, like the scandal that ensued on the marriage of Phineas Brewster, a 
freeman at Masulipatam with a Portuguese woman, when the priest who 
performed the ceremony had to fly ‘to avoid punishment.’ ** Jearsey’s 
letters to R. M. clearly indicate that he was contemplating matrimony. 
Ii: his first letter he writes (p. 174): 


Here hath been lately letters from Bengall... Mrs. Sarah Berrisford it seemeth doth 
not affect Mr Sheppard [probably Matthew Sheppard, a writer at Hugli], soe that 
Mr Peacock [George Peacock, a factor of twelve years’ service, also at Hugli] layeth 
close seidg [seige] to her, but ’tis not said he is like to win her nor certaine whethet 
she will returne hither and soe for England againe. 


R. M. is drawn into the picture in his second letter (p. 175), in which he 
Says: 


Mrs Sarah Berisford is certainly marryed to Mr Peacock, soe that your hopes is gon 
there, but [I] suppose you may purchase her maid at a less rate than (‘tis said) you 
sett upon the Mistriss. I durst, if she cometh up, undertake it for less money than 50 
Guinyes [Guineas]|—and now that I am talking of generation work, lett me tell vou 
that [Dutch Chief at Pulicat] Signor Cauliers eldest daughter was marryed the 18th 
current at Pulicatt to Signor Cornelius Massman, one whom I doe not knowe— 
poore Mrs Catharine Barker that is worth a thousand of them, for want of a little 
dirt (money) is still a virgin; if she be not disposed of before your returne (which I 
see noe great likelyhood of, Mr Sayon [a factor at Madras] haveing gott the Barbeers 
and Mr Yale is, I heare, promised to one that will come out to him,** and she [Mrs 
Barker] is not so madd for a Parliament as to accept of everybody that makes love 
to her) I could wish you to her above any of them that I know, for she is young and 


handsome enough and of a sound good colour, and am persvaded will make a good 
wile.*® 


One would certainly expect R. M. to have been fairly young, with all this 
banter about his possible matrimony, but an amorous disposition can 
last to old age; and in R. M.’s case the fact of his attaining it in an Orien- 
tal climate is sufficient testimony to his having led a temperate life. It 
may have been because of his hearing of this desire for matrimony that 
R. M.’s friend, Captain Bendall (commander of Barnadiston) wrote, ad- 
vising him in December 1679 (p. 161) to ‘gett what money you can now 
you are in a good Employ, and keepe single till you come home.’ 

46 O. E D., s.v. Praemunire. 

‘7 §.M., II, 105 n. 


48 Yale married the widow of Joseph Hinmers on 4 November 1680 (S.M., II, 188 n 


49 She married John Nicks, the secretary of the Madras Council, on 4 November 1680 (S.M., Il 
127 7). 
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R. M.’s dealings and correspondence with ‘Thomas Pitt’® are also of in- 
terest. The latter had first arrived, as a youngster of twenty-one, in the 
company’s ship Lancaster, which reached Balasore in September 167-4. 
There he was employed by Walter Clavell, the company’s chief in Ben- 
gal, in ships for his private trade, and he won the favour of Clavell’s suc- 
cessor, Matthias Vincent, by marrying his niece, Jane Innes, in or about 
1679. In 1682 he became an open interloper, and continued these acti- 
vities till 1695, yet—like a pirate turned admiral—he succeeded in being 
appointed by the company as Governor of Madras in 1698.** As already 
mentioned, he took R. M.’s cousin, Henry Maples, described as ‘a verry 
ingenious ladd,’ on a voyage to Persia in 1679. It was probably to pro- 
mote this arrangement that R. M., on the date of his request to Pitt (p. 
146). entered into a contract (p. 145) under which he bought for 500 
pagodas one-half of Pitt’s quarter share in the ship Recovery.®* It was in 
that vessel that Pitt went on his voyage to Persia. I'wo days previously, 
R. M. had bought a horse from Pitt, in exchange for which he promised 
to buy him a pair of Japanese secretaires, worth about 100 pagodas, at 
Bantam (p. 143). This undertaking he probably performed, for Free- 
man’s memo of R. M.’s estate in his hands include (p. 266) “secretores.’ 
No doubt, Pitt’s letter of g December 1680 to the executors says he had 
not yet received them (p. 292), and his account accordingly debited R. M. 
with 100 pagodas; but the executors in an amended account (p. 237) 
omitted this debit. Both accounts allow his estate Rs. 1625, for which 
sum (as stated in the amended accounts) his share in Recovery had been 
sold to Vincent. R. M. must have visited Bengal, for he knew Vincent and 
in his letter of 16 September 1679 (p. 146) asked Pitt to ‘present his serv- 
ices’ to him, as well as to Mohun, who had been reinstated in the com 
pany’s service and was on Vincent's council. 

‘The papers give an excellent glimpse of the large private trade car- 
ried on between the Coromandel coast and Bantam. They have addi- 
tional interest because they relate to Madras and the seventeenth cen- 
tury. for most of what has been written about the ‘Country ‘Trade,’ as it 
was later called, appertains to Bombay or Calcutta in the eighteenth and 

’ Though his grandson, William, has become more famous, he mostly owed the opportunity 


for his career in Parliament to Thomas, who laid the foundation for the fortunes of his branch of 
the Pitt family 


H.D., Ill, 2, 4, 10-11, 26, 28, 31, 34; Sir Tresham Lever, The House of Pitt, p. 3. Besides Yule’s 
detailed account of Thomas Pitt in H.D., vol. 3, there is a good brief one in Arnold Wright's Early 
English Adventurers in the East, chapter XIX 

> The document at p. 145 bears a good specimen of the seal of the Dorsetshire Pitts used by Pitt, 
see the reproduction of it in H.D., Ill, 7. Recovery was a ship belonging to William Jearsey, who 


had bought the half share of his partner, Fleetwood, in June 1677 for 2000 pagodas (F. S. G. 
Diaries, 1672-1678, p. 141) 
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early nineteenth centuries.** The papers testify to the high amount of o1 
ganizations that this trade had reached in much earlier days. As can be 
seen from what has already been written, it could not have been carried 
on, as well as it was, without the help of English mariners; and though 
the ships they used were Indian-built, they were excellent for the pun 
pose of sailing in the Indian Ocean, etc.*' And just as Bombay had the as- 
sistance of ships and mariners from Surat, the Madras country trade had 
a similar feeding-ground in Masulipatam and the two places higher up 
the coast, Balasore and Huelt. The ‘freemen’ who settled there included 
many seamen who had come to India in the company’s ships, and who 
furnished the British oflicers and crews of these other ships. R. M. and 
Thomas Pitt—the first as an ‘ancient mariner’ and the other as a ‘new 
boy’—are good examples of the ‘skippers’ who took India-built ships to 
the South Seas, as well as to ports in the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
elsewhere, in the pursuit of this private trade. ‘The company’s servants 
availed themselves of their services on a large scale; without them little 
could have been done, as the factory officers could not leave their posts. 
and native or Indo-Portuguese substitutes would not have been so trust 
worthy.” It may be added that most of the ‘freemen’ in question evaded 
the company’s orders for their coming to reside at Madras, where they 
would be more under the eyes of the agent and council. 

R. M. clearly had no need to avoid Madras, Not only was he well-es 
tablished as a commander—he was almost certainly the oldest master 
mariner on the Coromandel coast—but he also did business for a large 
number of the company’s servants in that town. They included three 
members of the council, Joseph Hinmers, John Bridger, and ‘Timothy 
Wilks, as well as their wives; also three factors at Madras, John Davis, 
Elihu Yale, and Vincent Sayon. Others were two writers, Richard Browne 
and John Wheeler; the chaplain, Rev. Richard Portman; the surgeon, Dr. 
Sherman; Madam O’Neale, the wife of the garrison’s commander; Na- 
thaniel Bonus, its ensign; William Dixon, the chief gunner; and John 
Barker, the clerk of the market and licensee for the sale of liquor.** Even 
the Governor, Streynsham Master, appears in his Bantam account of 25 
May 1680 (pp. 106-107) as having invested some 907 rials; and Cholm 


E.g., chapter XI on “The Country Trade’ in C. N. Parkinson’s 7 in the I ( s 1Q2 
his account of it at pp. 155-156 in The Trade Winds (1948); and Commander W. H. Coates’ 7 
Old Country Trade of the East Indies (1911) 
4 Cf. the corroboration for this statement in Parkinson’s Trade, &c.. pp. 320-324 
Cf. Jearsey’s lament (p. 172) that he was forced, for want of another pilot, to send a ship t 
/ | | 


Bantam under one called Labinna, who was probably an Asiatic 
6 CE. S.M., Il 107. 


‘7 For members of council, cf. pp. 2-5, 24-27, 34. 108-111, 169-197; and for factors, etc., ef. pp. 4 


22-20, 34-30, 105-113, 123-124, 202-203 
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ley advised Freeman (p. 193), in disposing of any gold that R. M. brought 
from Bantam, to put it into the mint as soon as possible, but to keep 
knowledge of private consignments ‘from all persons except the Gover- 
nour, whom you may acquaint with anything or all.’ He added that, to 
cover this minting of gold, he must be careful to enter the consignments 
‘in the names of some black merchants or Chittees {local traders] but un 
der their true marks and numbers that they may be distinguishable.’ ‘The 
need for such secrecy 1s dealt with later; but the instructions serve to 
show that the governor, who carried on a large trade, naturally coun- 
tenanced others of the company’s servants doing likewise and putting 
gold into the mint." 

R. M. also did business for European residents at Bantam, who wanted 
to send goods for sale on the Coromandel coast, or to have them brought 
from there for sale at Bantam. ‘Thus his accounts at pp. 30-33 appear to 
be of that nature. For instance, Madam Poley (p. 30) was evidently the 
wife of John Joachim Paulli, the chief of the Danish settlement there, 
who wrote the letter at p. 225 to R. M.’s executors, and is referred to in 
the document at p. 185. MM. Luis John, Cumball, and Cauff, mentioned 
in the same accounts, were probably officers in the French factory there. 
He also was on good terms with the Dutch chief, Signor Martin Pitt, 
who in June 1680 asked him to take to Madras a letter for the governor 
(p. 198). And Robert Parker, agent to the English factory at Bantam, en- 
trusted him with three gold chains to be sold on the Coromandel coast; 
while Ralph Crooke, a member of his council, acknowledged the receipt 
ol 


wou 


99 
of) 


27 rials in payment for them (pp. 133-134). Consequently R. M. 
Id be fairly secure at both ends of his trading operations from inte1 
ference or ‘discouragement’ such as John Carpenter had suffered. ‘The 
general pattern of the trade that R. M. undertook is clear. His accounts 
and other papers show that most of his customers sent calicoes to Bantam, 
where they were sold and the proc eeds brought to Madras in treasure 
Spanish rials and Japanese kopangs) or in copper. Bantam’s chief export 
was pepper, which was of no use for private trade, so treasure was a handy 
mode of taking the proceeds to Madras; and Bantam was also a conven 
lent centre for procuring spices and Chinese products like ginger and 
musk. ‘The European trade there was mainly in calicoes, either plain on 
patterned;* and it 1s evident from these papers that cloth imported from 
the Coromandel coast fetched remunerative prices. In particular chintz 
from Masulipatam is mentioned (pp. 139, 141, 189) as a suitable invest 


* This was allowed by the company, as it brought revenue in the form of mintage. 


+C. E. Favle’s edition of Frick’s and Sweitzer’s Voyages to The East Indies (Seafarer’s Library 


p. 76; Foster, John Compan pp. 97-08 
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ment for R. M.’s and Cholmley’s joint venture in Triplicane. Here again, 
as also in other calicoes, Masulipatam helped the country trade, for it 
was the centre of an extensive supply of chintz and coloured cloths, which 
lasted until Manchester goods superseded the produce of Indian looms.*° 
Such private trade between Madras and Bantam had gone on for many 
years: thus in 1655-1656 Samuel Sambrooke, the warehouse keeper at 
Fort St. George, and Michael Dunkin, the cashier general, had a joint 
venture in piece goods taken to Bantam in a ship called Three Brothers. 
It is notable as the occasion for an early instance of a marine insurance 
policy for £400, which they took out and is still on the records of the 
India Office.” 

That these calicoes had a ready sale at Bantam is also proved by the 
company allowing them to be sent from Madras to its factory there. In 
1679, for instance, the Bantam factory asked the agent and council at 
Madras to supply 406 corge (each of g0 pieces), and in 1680 for anothet 
lot.®* In these cases the cloths asked for were of the kinds called salam- 
pores, bettelas, morees, gobars, tappies, and Masulipatam chintz; yet it 
was mostly the same stuffs that R. M.’s customers bought for their private 
ventures. Some of them used also to be sent by the agent and council to 
England for the company, so they were clearly goods in which it dealt; 
and their use for private trade contravened the rule against trading in 
the company’s own commodities, which was the basis of Mohun’s pro- 
test in 1676. Such private trade must have been prejudicial to the com- 
pany, as it increased the demand for such calicoes at Madras and Masuli- 
patam, and so raised their cost; it would also prejudice the factory at 
Bantam by increasing the supply there, and so lowering the price they 
fetched. 

In a dispatch of 24 December 1675 the company referred to ‘great 
complaints’ that it had received from its factory at Bantam as to the goods 
sent by Fort St. George having been ‘ill-sorted, bad ...and deare bought;’ 
and it went on to say: 


We cannot conceive any reason for this kind of acting except it be to discourage us 
from that trade, which we are informed some of our owne servants in your Agency 
and at Bantam do so eagerly pursue, and which we require you to give us notice off, 
and to prevent for the future.®* 


And it was probably because of this objection to the practice that in the 


60 Cotton, Inscriptions, II, 138 n. 

61 John Company, pp. 185, 189, 192-195. Such private trade had started much earlier, see Hunter, 
History of British India, Il, 161-168. 

62 F.S.G. Diaries, 1679-1680, P- 47; 1680-1681, pp. 24-25 

63 §.M., 1, 259-260 
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a 
same dispatch it restricted the liberty given to its servants living at Fort 
St. George, or under that agency, to trade ‘in any commodityes’ in the 
Kast Indies, by prescribing that this should be only in places north of the 
equator."’ Bantam lies to the south of it, so this private trade to it was 
not covered. Yet its commands and prohibitions had, as these papers 
show, practically no effect in stopping it. Only an unexpected event in 
1682 put an end to it. In that year the Dutch intervened in a civil war 
between father and son (the old Sultan and the young Sultan to whom 
some powers had been delegated). In this way they helped the latter to 
win, and on getting the anes the prince carried out a promise he had 
given the Dutch to expel the English, French, and Danes from the place.” 
The lucrative Madras private trade with it consequently had to cease, 
for the Dutch had almost supreme power and ruthlessly put down any 
attempt of other European nations to continue trading there. On the 
other hand the expulsion of its Bantam factory led the company to in 
crease its concentration on Indian trade, so that Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
has attributed the foundation of the British Empire in India to the loss 
of Bantam. ' 

lo return to R. M., his accounts at pp. 106-115 show the general mode 
in which he did business at Bantam. Having arrived there in Novembe1 

1679 (p. 61), he sells cloth he has brought in Triplicane to a Bantam mer- 
chant on 15 December 1679 and received rials and chests of copper for it 
(pp. 114-1 oe hcthanaie a credit side of the accounts of Mrs. Wilks 
and John Davis (pp. 111, 113) reveals that opium was occasionally sent 
from Madras as a substitute for calicoes. Then, on 25 May 1680, shorily 
before Triplicane is due to sail from Bantam, he apportions the proceeds 
among the various ‘adventurers,’ and balances their accounts by putting 
the proceeds they receive on the debit side, with an addition (in most 
cases) for freightage at 18 per cent and commission at 5 per cent. His ac- 
counts for previous years at pp. 2-15, 22-96, and 179-192 show a similar 
pattern, but in those cases more of the proceeds were taken to Madras 
In copangs and copper than in rials. 

Rials, otherwise known as ‘pieces of eight,’ *’ were then the main me- 
dium of exchange for Europeans in Eastern trade, as they were univer 
sally current; and their value was generally reckoned at 4s. 6d. apiece. 
Phis sufficiently explains their export from Bantam in payment for 
goods sent from Madras. ‘The Japanese ‘copang’ or ‘kobang’ was an ob 


Ibid., 264 
Favle, loc. cit PP- 75 76; Foster, John Compan , pp. 115-119 
66 Khan, East India Trade in the Seventeent! Century, p. 135 


Lhev were so-called because the Spanisl dollar Ol peso Was a piece Ot d rials 
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long gold coin, roughly taken as equivalent to 10 rials, but shown in 


R. M.’s accounts as being obtained for less, e.g., for 934 (p. 12) and even 
for 8'% rials (p. 22). It was liked by private eile imei its Intrinsi 
value was greater than its face value as currency."* These would no doubt 


be sent to the mint at Madras for turning them into pagodas. As to cop- 
per being a medium of exchange, this may have been due to its having a 
ready market from its general use for making domestic utensils. 

Light is thrown on the amount of gold sent to the Madras mint for 
coinage in 1679 by an account of it kept by Mohun and Sayon, which has 
been bound up with Mohun’s diary, already mentioned. ‘his discloses 
that the Governor, Streynsham Master, in some ten months of that year 
had gold to the value of 35.431 pagodas minted for him. Some who had 
less amounts include Freeman and other owners of the pink Saphire, 
8785 pagodas; Hinmers, 5834; Bridger, 2026; Wilks, 898; Yale, 2607 
and Sayon, 1670. ‘This return was drawn up in compliance with orders 
from the company,"® so would be sent home. ‘That fact explains why 
Cholmley enjoined secrecy on Freeman about putting his gold into the 
mint, for Cholmley had been accused by the company of overtrading 
and fraud, and would not want what was minted for himself and his as 
sociates to be revealed. 

The papers include some details of other ventures by R. M. at Ban 
tam. Thus he sent home ‘Tonquin musk for sale in London. In 1679 it 
fetched him £135.18.0, as his half-share of the eile p. 159-161). 
That sum, together with a bill of exchange for £125 which he hi ‘d sent 
from Bantam (presumably out of profits made there), amounted to 
f£260.18.0, received by Sir Richard Haddock on his account. In 1680 a 
similar investment brought him £180.15.3 as his half-share (pp. 219- 
214). This sum was paid over to Trinity House as part of R. M.'s legacy 
on 21 September 1681, as shown by a cash book entry, of which Captain 
Chaplin has sent me a copy. ‘Though a similar entry of the £135.18.0 
having been paid also to ‘Trinity House is not forthcoming, I expect it 
was, as this amount would bring up the total receipts shown in the cash 
book from £1171.16.9 to £1307.14.9, 1.e., a little over the £1900 men- 
tioned in the inscription on his statue as proceeds of his legacy. None of 
his other investments or commissions, such as those of wine for Captain 
William Baker, commander of Barnadiston (pp. 118, 123) and of met 


68 Foster, Argonaut Press edition of Alexander Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, 11, 200 
69 Cf. the letter from the Dacca factors in 1679, saying that the company’s copper there was not 
vendible because it ‘can not be wrought into utensils in Dacca as in other townes, but all must be 


carried to the mint for pice’ ($.M., II, 281 n). 


70 Dispatch of 1675 already cited, S.M., I, 260 (para. 72.) 
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chandise left with him by John Nicholson, former steward of Rebecca 
(pp. 241, 265, 268), call for particular notice except that the latter in- 
cluded a ‘Caffrey boy that runn away from me [J]. N.|,) whom R. M. was 
asked to dispose of to the best advantage, when found. If this happened 
and he became one of R. M.’s slaves, he obtained his freedom unde1 
R. M.’s will. 

In addition to the bequests that have already been mentioned he left 
£200 to his uncle William Maples; also 1000 new pagodas and all his 
movable property to the latter’s son, Henry Maples, who had been unde 
his care. Unfortunately Henry died at Balasore in December 1680 o1 
January 1681; his will was made there on g0 December 1680 and wit- 
nessed by two officers of the company’s ship Eagle. It describes him as 
‘very sick and weake in body’; and the fact that he makes bequests to the 
ship's doctor and his mate, as well as to other members of the ship’s com 
pany, suggests that he was taken ill and died on board.” R. M. also lelt 
money to his uncle and his family for them to buy mourning rings, as 
well as to Governor Streynsham Master, Bridger, Jearsey, Cholmley, 
Freeman, Sayon, and Dixon, for the same purpose. Nor did he forget his 
executors—they were given 50 pagodas each ‘in consideration and re 
quitall of the care and trouble’ he imposed upon them. 

It is gratifying to find the care with which his executors made enquiries 
as to his estate, and the trouble they evidently took to protect the intet 
ests of his legatees, and of persons whose money or goods had been en 
trusted to him. ‘Tributes to this care will be found at pp. 222-223, 225; 
and Cholmley, who plainly was a sharp businessman, and had raised ob 
jections to the account that R. M. left of his dealings in the joint ‘adven 
ture, in turn received objections by the executors to his account of it 
pp. 188-189, 221-224). As already mentioned, they also required him to 
Invest 1500 pagodas in diamonds for the benefit of R. M.'s legatees, and 
Cholmley promised to ‘endeavour to imitate your charitable care by my 
diligence in its management to the most advantage for the benefit of the 
concerned’ (p. 223). R. M.'s will bequeathed 250 pagodas towards the 
erecuion of a hospital at Madras for the relief of “Poor, Sick and Lame 
Seamen and Souldiers,’ as well as 50 pagodas for the repair of the English 
Church in Madras and the same sum ‘to the English Poor’ of that town 
[hese amounts were duly paid over by the executors on 27 October 1681 
to James Bett, lieutenant in the garrison, and Ralph Ord, schoolmaster, 


/ e had reached Balasore on 20 August 1680 and left for Madras and England on 14 January 
1681. She probably brought home his will copy ol which is in Somerset House (P. C. C. Cattle 21 
and there shown as proved in February 1682. It bequeaths ‘the household stuff, linen, apparel, and 


books’ left to him by his ‘cousin Capt. Richard Maples’ to his own father and mothe 
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as churchwardens, and they undertook in their receipt to employ the 
legacy according to the testator’s wishes (p. 243). 

Such bequests, as well as that to ‘Trinity House, show him to have been 
of a charitable nature. ‘The papers also testify to his having the esteem of 
his friends; and his statue, which represents him in the picturesque dress 
of a sea-captain in the seventeenth century, is a pleasing and deserved 
memorial to an ‘early adventurer,’ * in its best sense. 


72. Cf. Arnold Wright’s Early English Adventurers in the East (1917 


Sir Charles Gordon Hill Fawcett was born in 1869 and died 7 March 1952. Educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge University, he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1890. After an 
active legal career he was appointed Judge of the Bombay High Court in 1920. On his re- 
tirement in 1929, he devoted himself to Indain History and wrote The First Century of 
British Justice in India and other works. He succeeded Sir William Foster at the India 
Office as editor of the series The English Factories in India and he also edited for The 
Hakluyt Society (from the original manuscript in French) The Travels of the Abbé 
Carré in India and the Near East, 1672-1674. This posthumous article in ‘THE AMERI 
CAN NEPTUNE /s probably his last work. 
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Defence, A Vessel of the Navy of 
South Carolina 


BY HAROLD A. MOUZON 





HE first shots of the American Revolution in South Carolina, if 

not in the South, were fired from the guns of the schooner De- 

fence in the harbor of Charles ‘Town on the afternoon of 11 No- 
vember 1775. 

‘Trouble had been actively brewing in South Carolina for some time 
past. The Provincial Congress had appointed a Secret Committee and a 
Council of Safety, a sort of executive committee, to whom were entrusted 
very broad powers.' ‘The Royal Governor, Lord William Campbell, had 
left his residence in Meeting Street in Charles ‘Town and had departed 
by night down a creek which ran to the rear of his premises, to take ref- 
uge on the British sloop Tamar in Rebellion Road in the lower harbor. 
This was on 15 September 1775, and on the same day provincial militia 
seized Fort Johnson on James Island, whose guns covered the main 
channel to the town.’ Tamar was soon joined in Rebellion Road by the 
sloop Cherokee. ‘There was a heated correspondence between Captain 
Thornborough of Tamar and the provincial government as to the stop- 
page of supplies to the sloops, the latters’ interference with the commerce 
of the port, and other threats and acts of hostility.’ But there had been 
no shooting. 

The Secret Committee had collaborated with the Georgians in seiz- 
ing a supply of powder in the Savannah River.* Later, in July 1775, the 
Council of Safety took over the sloop Commerce, of New York, armed her, 
and commissioned Clement Lempriere to command ‘over all and every 
person and persons engaged to embark on board the said sloop, unde1 
the authority of the Council of Safety.” Commerce was sent to St. Augus- 
tine to intercept the brigantine Betsy, with powder from London. Cap- 


1 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina in the Revolution 1775-1780 (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901), PP. 4-5 


2 Ibid., pp. 66-68 
Ibid., pp. 69-75 
1 Ibid., pp. 18-21 
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tain Lempriere found the brigantine at anchor and, by the judicious 
use of funds with which he was supplied, secured peaceful possession of 
11,900 pounds of powder, which he brought safely home. 


[ 


On 4 September 1775 the Council of Safety passed a resolution for 
arming three schooners in the service of the colony.* On 16 September 
we find Dr. Charles Drayton writing to his brother William Henry Dray 
ton, a fiery and brilliant leader of the more extreme revolutionary fac- 
tion in South Carolina: 


Three Schooners are to be armed, & Williamson’s Vessel is the first of our Naval 
Institution. She wears the long pennant; the other two are not yet determined 
(tardissime)—Butler’s when it returns from Philadelphia, will, it is understood, be 
another.’ 


Presumably Williamson’s vessel was the schooner Defence. At any rate 
Defence was commissioned on 13 October and so became the first vessel 
of the ‘naval institution’ of South Carolina.‘ 

‘Tension was mounting in Charles ‘Town and, while probably the ma 
jority of the inhabitants still hoped for a peaceful settlement with the 
Mother Country and were anxious to avoid an armed collision, there 
was growing apprehension that Tamar and Cherokee would move up the 
harbor and shell the town. Fort Johnson covered the main approach, 
but there was another way from Rebellion Road through Hog Island 
Channel, or, as it was then known, Hog Island Creek. ‘This channel les 
to the east of Shute’s Folly, a long, marshy island at the mouth of Cooper 
River, and separates it from further marshes and the mainland where is 
now located the town of Mt. Pleasant. ‘(Through Hog Is!and Creek the 
British sloops might approach Charles ‘Town without ever coming in 
range of the guns of Fort Johnson.* 

Accordingly on 19 October 1775 the Council of Safety appointed Wil 
liam Henry Drayton, one of its members who was also President of the 
Provincial Congress, and ‘Thomas Heyward, ]r., commissioners to ob- 
struct Hog Island Creek and a portion of the same channel known as 


5 ‘Journal of the Council of Safety for the Province of South Carolina,’ Colle ns ¢ e South 
Carolina Historical Society, Ul (1858), 62-63. John Drayton, Men s of 1 can Revolution 
(Charleston: A. E. Miller, 1821), 1, 304-307 


6 Ibid., I, 320-321. 
7R.W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution, 1764 1776 (New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co., 1855), pp. 183-184. ‘Correspondence of Hon. Arthur Middleton,’ The South Carolina 
istorical and Genealogical Magazine, 1926), 196-137 
Hist l 1 ( logical Mag XXVIT (get 36-137 
8 Drayton, Memoirs, I, 320-321. 


9 McCrady, op. cit., pp. 69-71, 74-75 
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Marsh Channel, so as to bar the passage of His Majesty’s vessels. Six old 
schooners were procured and it was proposed to sink four in Hog Island 
Creek proper and two in Marsh Channel.*° 

Although this operation had been planned for some time, its actual 
undertaking would seem to have been a sudden decision. On g Novem- 
ber 1775, it being reported that an armed schooner had arrived at St. 
Augustine from Boston, in order to cruise on the Carolina coast, the Pro- 
vincial Congress ordered Captain Simon ‘Tufts, who had been appoint- 
ed to the command of Defence, to proceed to Wappoo Creek, which with 
Wappoo Cut furnishes a passage from the Ashley River to Stono River 
and thence through Stono Inlet to the ocean, thus enabling Defence to 
get to sea from Charles ‘Town harbor to meet the cruising schooner with- 
out encountering Tamar and Cherokee. Defence was ordered supplied with 
victuals and stores and Colonel Moultrie, in command of the militia, 
was directed to furnish a captain and thirty-five men to act as marines on 
Captain ‘Tufts’ schooner.*t Captain William Scott volunteered for the 
detail. At this point, however, there was a sudden change of plan and 
Defence was sent to cover the sinking of the hulks in Hog Island Creek. 
On the afternoon of 11 November the business got under way with Cap 
tain Blake in charge of the hulks. 

On board Defence was a distinguished volunteer in the person of the 


ubiquitous Mr. William Henry Drayton. As his son John put it in his 
Memoirs: 


... Mr. Drayton, one of the Commissioners who had been appointed by the Coun 
cil of Safety, and the President of the Provincial Congress, being on board, to see 
the business done. He had also another view, in accompanying Captain Tufts on 
this occasion, for, as this service was to be performed in full view of the Tamer and 
Cherokee sloops-of-war ... and as hostilities by arms had not yet commenced here— 
he was hopeful something would occur, which he was determined to improve in 
such manner, as to draw on hostilities that thereby the Provincial Congress and 


public councils, might take a bolder stand, and be excited to take a more decided 
part. 


Probably the best account of the expedition is to be found in The 


South-Carolina Gazette of ‘Tuesday, 14 November 1775: 


Che Threats contained in Captain Thornbrough’s Letter inserted in our last, who 

has since actually seized several Vessels belonging to the Inhabitants of this Colony 

which were by him Yesterday sent away) together with the Vengeance denounced, 
Ibid., pp. 75 "6. 


11 ‘Journal of South Carolina Provincial Congress,’ American Archives, Fourth Series (Washing 
ton, 1843), IV, cols. 44-45 


2 Drayton, Memoirs. If. 71 
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by the Right Hon. Lord William Campbell, against this ‘Town, as soon as more ships 
of War should arrive here, having rendered it indispensably necessary to lay Difh 
culties in the Way of the approach of such, for our Preservation: It was resolved to 
obstruct the Passage through the Channel of Hog-Island Creek, being one Ap 
proach to this Town from Rebellion Road. In Consequence of this Resolution, on 
Saturday Afternoon, about Two o’Clock, Captain Simon Tufts, Commander of the 
Colony Scooner Defence, mounted with Two Nine-Pounders, Six Six Pounders, and 
Four Four Pounders, having on board 70 Seamen and Marines, proceeded with 
Four Hulks, in order to sink them upon the Bar of that Creek, being about Gun- 
shot Distance from the King’s Sloops of War Tamer of Sixteen Six-Pounders, and 
Cherokee of Six or Eight Guns. As Captain Tufts approached the Place of his Desti- 
nation, the Tamer fired Six Shots at him, which Captain Tults, just coming to an 
Anchor, returned with Two; and the Tamer continuing the Cannonade, Captain 
Tufts contented himself with returning only one Shot more, and then proceeded 
to sink the Hulks. He according sank three large Schooner Hulks; but the fourth 
not coming up early enough in the Tide, he continued the Night on his Station, in 
order to sink her also at a proper Time of Tide. About a Quarter after Four, on 
Sunday Morning, the Tamer and Cherokee, having warped nearer to Captain Tufts 
in the Night, discharged their Broadsides at him, and continued the Cannonade 
until about Seven o’Clock; when Captain Tufts having, notwithstanding so heavy 
a Fire, carried the Hulk to her proper Station, and having scuttled her in various 
Places, left her sinking; and then, having no further Duty to perform, he retreated. 
However, as the Hulk, being loaded with Sand, was a considerable ‘Lime in sink- 
ing, and as Captain Tults was considerably retreated, the Tamer sent an armed 
Boat which fired the Hulk, towing her into shallower Water, where she shortly af 
ter sunk. Captain Tufts in his Retreat, ineffectually fired a Shot, at this armed Boat; 
but finding his Firing would not be of any Service, he prudently refrained from 
such an Expenditure of Ammunition. Notwithstanding so long and severe a Can 
nonade from the Tamer and Cherokee (on board which last Ld. Wm. Campbell has 
for some Time past fixed his Residence) Captain Tufts received no other Damage, 
but one Shot under his Counter, one in his Broadside, and a third which cut his 
Fore Starboard Shroud. Not a Man was wounded! In general the Shot passed be 
tween his Rigging, and struck the main Land; and amidst this imminent Danger, 
the Officers and Men on board, although mostly new in the service, displayed the 
greatest Chearfulness, Tranquility, and Coolness. The Inhabitants of this Town 
were in general, Spectators of the latter Part of the Cannonade. The Drums beat 
to Arms, and the Militia in a Body assembled under their Officers, with such Alert 
ness, and so properly armed, as gave the highest Confidence to the Public, that they 
might be relied on in any Extremity." 


Defence anchored off Charles Town and Mr. Drayton came trium- 
phantly ashore amid the plaudits of the spectators, with ‘hostilities by 
arms’ happily commenced and no casualties. It was Sunday and there 
was a jubilant service in St. Michael’s with the Protestant equivalent of 
a Te Deum, after which the Provincial Congress met and publicly thanked 


13 The South-Carolina Gazette, 14 November 1775. ‘Journal of South Carolina Provincial Con 


gress,’ American Archives, Fourth Series, WV, cols. 48-49 
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Captain ‘Tufts, Captain Scott, and all their gallant officers and men.” 
By the next day Defence had evidently lost all her militia marines, for 

the Provincial Congress was ordering: 

That Colonel Moultrie be desired to order a Sergeant and twelve men to go on 


board the Schooner Defence every evening at five o’clock, and to remain on board 


until seven in the morning, until the further order of the Congress therein.'® 


On 21 November 1775 the remaining two schooner hulks were sunk 
inthe Marsh Channel, so that it was thought no vessels of any consequence 
could reach the town without passing near the now strengthened de- 
fenses of Fort Johnson. ‘This completed the task begun by Defence.*® 


II 


Defence now lost her captain for a little while, when on 23 November 
1775 Simon Tufts was named to the command of the ship Prosper which 
had just been taken into the service. This was regarded as a promotion, 
Prosper being the larger vessel.” 

On 11 December a quarter barrel of gunpowder was ordered delivered 
to Captain Tufts for the ship Prosper,** but the new captain had no chance 
to use it. On 14 December Mr. Drayton, no doubt mindful of his exploits 
on Defence, ‘made an offer of his service in the naval department’ of the 
colony, and the Council of Safety took the offer under consideration un- 
til next day.** They then resolved to accept Mr. Drayton's offer, provided 
Captain Tufts would relinquish Prosper.*? On the following day the 
Journal of the Council of Safety records: 


Mr. President reported, that having yesterday, as desired, conversed with Capt. 
Fults respecting the command of the ship Prosper, that gentleman expressed so 
great a zeal for the public service, as to declare, that he should not look upon any 
exchange or alteration in his situation, that might be conducive to the public good, 
as a slight or disgrace; and that he would readily and chearfully quit the command 
of the Prosper, and resume that of the Defence, or serve in any capacity wherein he 
could be useful to the colony. 


\ccordingly Captain Tufts returned to Defence. Mr. Drayton was 
forthwith appointed to command Prosper, although entirely innocent 


McCrady, op. cit., pp. 78-79 
‘Journal of South Carolina Provincial Congress,’ American Archives, Fourth Series, 1V, col. 51. 
The South-Carolina and American General Gazette, 24 November 1775 

17 Drayton, Memoirs, II, 81 


18 ‘Journal of the Second Council of Safety \ppointed bv the Provincial Congress, November, 
1775. Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society (Charleston, 1859), III, 79 
19 Thid., p. 85 


20 Ibid., p. 87 
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of any nautical knowledge or experience. ‘The Council also resolved: 
“That the captains in the colony navy bear command independent of 
each other, and without regard to date of commissions, until further 
orders.’ 

Presumably this was to insure that Captain Drayton should not be out- 
ranked by Captain ‘Tufts. 

In January 1776 Sullivan’s Island at the entrance of Charles ‘Town 
harbor was being hastily fortified in anticipation of a British attack, and 
on the tenth” and again on the twelfth Captain ‘Tufts and Defence were 
ordered to transport detachments of troops to the island. ‘The latter or- 
der proceeds: 


You are to remain at anchor near the island, and to do everything in your power 
to cover and protect the works intended to be carried on there, and to hinder and 
obstruct the approach, landing, or passing by, any ships, boats, or other vessels be- 
longing to the enemy.?8 


A few days later, on 16 January, while he still lay in Rebellion Road 
near Sullivan’s Island, the Council had further orders for Captain Tufts. 


The Council of Safety being informed that a bark supposed to be unarmed, and 
nothing else, appears in the offing, you are directed, provided you think the act 
practicable, to bring her in; but, take care of approaching superior force, or being 
decoyed to such. If you want assistance, a few soldiers may be taken from the island 
—the commanding officer will order them on board, upon sight of this dispatch." 


Whether the bark proved to be unarmed and whether Captain Tufts 
brought her in the record does not say, but on 19 January there was an- 
other little flutter of activity for Defence. Captain ‘Tufts and Captain 
Smith were ordered: 


. to proceed to sea with the vessels under their respective commands, in pursuit 
of two scooners that have this day appeared in the offing, in order to ascertain what 
they are; and if they should be found putting any cargo on board the Brig. Amphi- 
trite, to bring in the three vessels.” 


The next issue of The South-Carolina and American General Gazette 
merely mentioned that Defence had gone out the week before to look for 
two small schooners. ‘They would appear not to have been found.” 


21 Ibid., p. 88. William Moultrie, Memoirs of the American Revolution (New York: David Long- 
worth, 1802), I, 111. 


22 ‘Journal of Second Council of Safety,’ p. 159. 
23 Ibid., p. 168 
24 Ibid., p. 186. 


25 Ibid., pp. 195-196. As appears later in this article, ¢ aptain Smith commanded the pilot boat 
Hibernia. 


26 §. C. and American General Gazette, 26 January 1776. 
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The Council of Safety on 22 January adopted an elaborate plan for the 
defense of Charles ‘Town, including the following: 


8. That the scooner Defence be stationed about Crab Bank in Hog Island Creek, 
and the ship Prosper to the westward of and near the battery next to Fort Johnson; 
and that the commanders of those vessels use their best endeavours to take or de- 
stroy the enemy’s boats or other vessels.27 


It does not appear where Defence was when President Henry Laurens, 
on behalf of the Council of Safety, wrote to Captain ‘Tufts on 5 February 
1770: 


Your long absence together with your silence which we cannot reconcile with your 
usual attention to business occasions some apprehension for your safety—especial- 
ly as we are told that a Man of War & a Schooner Tender have been seen cruising 
off the southern Inlets within five days past & particularly were seen yesterday. 
We send this Canoe as well to bring us intelligence of your situation & safety as 
to take on board the Gunpowder intended for the Battery on Sullivant’s Island 
which we desire you will cause to be packed in one or two tight Hogsds. which the 
bearer hereof will take with him for that purpose & send it in the Canoe. We also 
desire that you will use every means in your power to conduct the Defence and the 
Schooner Hawke safely into this Harbour, if you perceive or apprehend danger on 
the Coast come opposite to New Cut or Wappoo, employ proper Vessels to lighten 
the Defence and come through without delay—We further desire you will attend to 
any Vessels (words omitted) of intention to load in any of the Inlets without proper 


permits from this Board which you will carefully inspect to avoid imposition by 
Counterfeits.?8 


Defence was evidently employed in stopping attempts at trade with the 
sull loyal British possessions, now forbidden by the provincial authori- 
ties. This was the charge against Amphitrite, mentioned in the orders of 19 
January. 

Apparently there was some reason for the Council’s concern for the 
safety of Defence, for on 7 February we find Henry Laurens writing to 
Archibald Bulloch, Esq., for the Provincial Congress or Council of Safe- 
ty at Savannah: 


A large frigate, supposed to be the Syren, was lately off South-Edisto, having a 
scooner in company, and seeing our armed scooner Defence within the inlet, sent 
in two boats manned: when these came within gun-shot, Capt. Tufts fired grape 
from three six-pounders at them, a signal was made by the ship, the boats returned, 
and she stood away to the southward.?° 


27 ‘Journal of Second Council of Safety,’ pp. 205-207. 

28 ‘Papers of the Second Council of Safety of the Revolutionary Party in South Carolina, Novem- 
ber 1775-March 1776,’ The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 1V (1903), 85. 
Hawke was a pilot boat. 
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It is pleasant to record that on the date of this letter the Council re- 
solved: “That the seamen in the colony service may be served with beet 
not exceeding the value of their allowance in Rum, if they prefer it.’ 

On 10 February Defence came home to Charles ‘Town and the next day 
Captain Tufts reported to the Council of Safety and was ordered to take 
aboard two months’ provisions and keep his vessel in constant readiness 
to put to sea.** However, she was evidently short-handed when Captain 
Tufts got his next sailing orders, on 22 February, from the Council of 
Safety: 


Information is given to us that a brigantine and a sloop now appear upon the coast 
We have therefore ordered Capt. Smith, in the pilot boat Hibernia, immediately to 
reconnoitre and bring in those vessels if practicable—possibly they may be cruizers. 
You are to get the scooner Defence as speedily as possible under sail, and to proceed, 
according to circumstances, to attack and seize either or both those vessels, and 
conduct them within this bar, or to some other safe harbour, if practicable; or r¢ 
treat and cover the pilot boat, if in your apprehension the enemy is too formidabl 
for your power, which must be left to your fortitude and discretion. If more men 
than are now on board the Defence are necessary, give us immediate notice, and how 
many; but let no time be lost.*? 


Again we are left wondering as to what, if anything, happened. We 
only know that Defence was back in port before the middle of March, 
when she was sent out again. 

Captain Alexander Gillon, who later became the only commodore of 
the South Carolina navy, went to Europe and rented the frigate South 
Carolina (ex- L’Indien), thus becoming the father of the Luxembourg 
Claims, was now loading two vessels at Georgetown, some sixty miles 
north of Charles ‘Town, the sailing of which was evidently considered 
much in the public interest. On 12 February the Council of Safety on 
dered the Committee at Georgetown to deliver to Captain Gillon fifty 
pounds of powder from the public store.** On 15 March Henry Laurens 
wrote Captain Gillon for the Council: 


We have considered the Contents of your Letter of the 11th Inst. & in compliance 
with your request we Shall order the Brigt. Comet & Schooner Defence, on a Short 
Cruize, to call off Winyah Bar & take your two Vessels under Convoy to the edge of 
Soundings—the Signals which you have recommended shall be adopted, & we de 
sire you will be ready to come out of port on Sunday, & that you keep a good look 
out for the Vessels in order to Save the Powder which may otherwise be wasted by 


firing of Guns—& as you will now have less occasion for Gun powder & our own 
30 Ibid., p. 253. 
31 Ibid., p. 255 
32 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 


33 Ibid., p. 256. 
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wants & the very great want of that article in our Neighbourhood becomes every 
day more alarming, we shall take it well of you, if you will not avail yourself of the 
permission which we gave you to take fifty pounds weight from the public store at 
George ‘Town. If you could feel our circumstances we are Sure you would not take 
one grain.—We wish you a Successful Voyage. ... If your Vessels are not quite ready 
for Sea, we would advise you to send an advice Boat to meet our Vessels near Win- 
yaw Bar by which you will write to Capt. Turpin & Tufts—Your Boat Should make 
your Signals but by no means delay our Cruizers by long waiting.*4 


On the same day Mr. Laurens also wrote to the Committee at George- 
town expressing the hope that Gillon would not demand the powder. 


We are loth to countermand our ordder altho our necessity almost compels us to 


do it, but we hope that Capt. Gillon’s good sense & consideration will Shew that it 
would have been an unnecessary measure.* 


[his correspondence makes clear the fact that once out of Charles 
Pown harbor the little vessels of the infant navy of South Carolina lived 
on the thin edge of peril, always liable to be snapped up by prowling 
British cruisers. That was why Captain Gillon must not delay them off 
Georgetown. The correspondence also illustrates the high-minded fash- 
ion in which the Council of Safety were conducting the war. They will 
not break their promise of powder to Gillon, though the public interest 
clearly demands that they do; but rather they rely on Gillon’s fine feel- 
ing to prevent his accepting the powder. One hopes that he did not dis- 
appoint them. 

Phe next instance of codperation between Defence and Comet was some- 
what more exciting than a cruise to Georgetown. ‘The story was in the 
newspaper of Wednesday, 22 May. 


On Monday Capt. Tufts in the Colony Schooner Defence, returned from a Cruize, 
with a Brigantine belonging to New York that had been a whaling. The same Day 
an English Man of War and her Tender appeared off; and yesterday Morning Capt. 
Turpin in the Colony Brigt. Comet, with a large ship, a Prize, hove in Sight. The 
Man of War had lain at an Anchor off the Bar all the preceeding Night, and as 
soon as the Comet and her Prize appeared, weighed and gave Chace; the Wind be- 
ing at S. W. and the Man of War considerably to leeward, she could not come up 
with the Comet, or her Prize, both of which bore down for the Bar; but, unfortu 
nately, the Tide just then turning, and the Prize Ship drawing 17 Feet Water, it 
was found impracticable to bring her over, she was therefore run aground about 3 
miles to the N. E. of Fort Johnson. Capt. Tufts had, previous to this, gone down 
with an Intention of affording all the Assistance he could to bring off the Prize, but 
likewise run aground, and the Tide falling prevented the Comet coming near her. 
The Man of War, taking Advantage of these Circumstances, sent her Tender, full 


**Papers of Second Council of Safety,’ pp. 201-202 


Ibid., Pp. 203-204. 
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of Men, to the Prize, which had been abandoned, and set her on Fire. She was the 
St. James, Capt. Wilson, and was bound from Jamaica to Bristol, with a very valu 
able Cargo of Rum, Sugar, & c, all of which was entirely lost. A few random Shot 
were exchanged between the Man of War and the Defence; the Comet fired some 


Guns at the Tender, but, being at a considerable Distance, it is supposed, without 
Effect.°¢ 


Big events were now brewing about Charles ‘Town. A powerful British 
fleet under Sir Peter Parker appeared off the bar with transports loaded 
with troops, and on 28 June the fleet was decisively defeated by the fort 
of palmetto logs which had been erected on Sullivan’s Island. ‘The little 
Defence could play no part in such an action, but she at least was near at 
hand. Colonel William Moultrie, who commanded the fort, speaking of 
his serious shortage of gunpowder, said that he had received ‘200 pounds 
from Captain ‘Tuft’s schooner lying at the back of the fort.’ She lay in the 
cove behind Sullivan’s Island separating it from the marshes of the main 
land, perhaps to guard against a possible small boat attack on the reat 
of the fort by British troops who had been landed on Long Island, now 
the Isle of Palms, lying next to Sullivan’s Island. 

Following the repulse of the British invasion we hear nothing of De 
fence for several months. For one thing there were no newspapers pub- 
lished in Charles ‘Town between May and August, publishers and presses 
having fled for safety to the interior. ‘Then also with the institution of 
the new constitution for South Carolina in March of 1776 the Council of 
Safety had gone out of existence and the direction of naval affairs had 
been entrusted to the President.** ‘The Council’s journal then ceased to 
be a source of naval information, the General Assembly was not in ses 
sion between April and September, and we have no record of President 
Rutledge’s dealings with Defence and her sisters. Unfortunately the jour- 
nal of the Privy Council for this period has not survived. 

At some time during this interval of silence Defence was converted from 
a schooner into a brigantine. It is as a brigantine that we next hear of 
her, though she is sometimes called a brig.*® 


III 


For the first year of its life the infant navy of South Carolina had been 
directed first by the Council of Safety and then by the President and the 
Privy Council, but on 8 October 1776 an act of the General Assembly 

36 §. C. and American General Gazette, 22 May 1776. 

87 Moultrie, Memoirs, I, 177. Drayton, Memoirs, II, 296. 


8 Statutes at Large of South Carolina, IV, 336-337. 
39 McCrady, op. cit., p. 217. 
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J. 


was approved entitled ‘An Act for Establishing a Board of Commission- 
ers to Superintend and Direct the Naval Affairs of the State of South 
Carolina.’ The Act appointed seven commissioners, who were empow- 
ered to enforce the law against desertion, to require observance of the 
‘rules and articles for the government of the navy of South Carolina’ 
which had been established by the Provincial Congress, and to build, 
buy or hire vessels and outfit them for ‘the immediate annoyance of the 
enemy,’ and for transporting merchandise for the State, troops, stores, 
etc. The Board were to recommend officers for commission by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Legislative Council and the General As- 
sembly, and might remove or suspend officers for misbehavior or neglect 
of duty. They were given ‘full power and authority to superintend and 
direct all matters and things whatsoever to the navy of this State in any 
wise relating.’ 

The commissioners immediately organized and found themselves in 
charge of a little navy of three brigantines—Notre Dame, Comet and De- 
fence—and a few very small schooners and sloops. 

The Navy Board put Defence promptly to work. They received her 
muster roll on 12 October and directed Captain ‘Thomas Pickeri ing, who 
had apparently been given her command before the creation of the 
Board, to get his vessel ready for sea, to arrest any seamen who had de- 
serted, and to make a prompt return of his complement of men. He did 
so and on 15 October was ordered ‘to apply to the Commissary to furnish 
him with such Sails as are wanting for the Brigantine Defence, and other 
Necessaries to get her ready for Sea.’ * 

The South Carolina navy was now to be, if not unique, certainly un- 
usual, in that it was expected to pay its own way when out upon a cruise. 
This fact first appears in the minutes of the Navy Board of 28 October: 
Che first Commissioner (Edward Blake) was desired to wait upon the President, & 
\cquaint him, That the Board were of opinion it would be for the service of this 
State, that the Armed Vessels Comet, & Defence, should proceed directly, to One of 
the French Islands in the West Indies in order to procure Seamen where (by infor- 
mation they have received) there are good Grounds to believe may be readily ob 


tained, & that they Could carry Indico to the value of £500 Sterling each, to de 
lray their Expenses, & purchase such necessaries as may be wanting.*? 


President John Rutledge thought well of this advice and wrote the 
Board on 2 November: 


10 Statutes at Large, IV, 


#1 Journal of the Commissioners of the Navy of South Carolina, October 9, 1776-March 1, 177¢ 
‘Columbia, S. C.: Historical Commission of S. C., 1912), pp. 6-7. 


9n9-9RrF 
III JIIO* 


42 Ibid., p. 15. 
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I desire that you will be pleased to ship a Thousand pounds Sterlg worth of Indi- 
go, on Board the Defence and Order Capt. Pickering to proceed to Cape Francois, 
there to dispose of it, And with the Proceeds to procure for our service, as many 
good seamen as the Vessell can bring, Arms, Sail Duck, & such other Articles, as you 
think usefull for this State, & if Mr. Provaux, whom he will probably meet there, 
has Obtained any Heavy Cannon for us, to bring two pieces of it, if he can Con- 
veniently,—You will also order him to sweep the Coast to the Southward, both go- 
ing & Coming, Wind permitting.*® 


In the meantime Defence had dropped down to Rebellion Road 
readiness to sail and Captain Pickering was given his sailing orders, the 
first issued by the Navy Board, which seem interesting enough to quote 
in full: 


Navy Board Chas. town 2 Novem". 1776. Captain Thomas Pickering 

Your Commission as Captain of the Brigantine of War Defence will be delivered 
you with this, together with Commissions & Warrants for your Lieutenants & othe 
Officers, which you will have read to your ships Company that they may know who 
to Obey in their different stations & then deliver them to each Officer respectively 
before you proceed to Sea—You will also receive from the Clerk of this Board the 
following Papers Rules of Descipline & good Government to be observed on board 
the Vessells of War belonging to the state of South Carolina, which you will cause 
to be frequently read to Your ships Company—Instructions for the Captain or Com- 
mander of any of the Vessells belonging to this State,—Instructions for the Lieu- 
tenants—Instructions for the Master—Instructions for the Purser—Instructions for 
the Carpenter—Directions for the Gunner & Armourer—Directions for the Boat- 
swain & Sailmaker—which you will deliver to the Different Officers after Making 
your Clerk enter them in a Book for that Purpose. 

The Defence having her Guns, Ammunition, stores and Provisions on board & be- 
ing every way equipped for a Cruize You are hereby directed to embrace the first 
favorable Opertunity of proceeding to sea, And after you are over the Barr, Steer 
along the Coast untill you arrive off St. Augustine keeping a good look out for a 
Sloop Commanded by one Osborne which has been fitted out from thence & is said 
to be Cruizing upon this Coast which you are to use every Possible means to take— 
After you have been off St. Augustine you are to proceed to Cape Francois in His- 
paniola, where there is the greatest reason to Think that you may procure Seamen, 
which is in the most particular manner recommended to you, & that you use every 
endeavour to ship as many as your Vessel can conveniently bring, for which pur- 
pose there is put on board the Defence 16 Casks of Indigo Amotg. to £7032 ..10, Cur- 
rency which upon arrival, You will put into the hands of Mr. Duraseau, or the most 
capital Merchant there to sell for Cash, that You may be enabled to pay the Bounty 
to the Seamen you may Ship & purchase such provisions & necessaries as you may 
want, after which You are to procure a quantity of stores necessary for the Navy, that 
is, such which cannot be procured here, for Instance, Canvas, Twine, Quadrants, 
Paint, Oil, Compasses, sand Glasses, Slops for Seamen, 6 & 4 Ib. shot & Grape Shott, 
the remainder of the money to be invested in good Muskets with Bayonets, which 


43 Ibid., p. 17. 
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you are carefully to examine, as some which are not proof have been sent out to the 
French West Indies. You will bring with you proper accots. of the sale of the Indi- 
go, & Vouchers for the Monies Laid out—If You should Meet Mr. Provaux at Cape 
Francois, & he has purchased any heavy Cannon for the use of this State, You are 
to take two of them in the Defences hold & shott for them, if it can be done without 
any detriment or disadvantage to the Vessell,—In case of Your Death the command 
is to devolve to Your first Lieutenant & should he fall the gnd Lieutenant succeeds, 
« so in rotation—You have Liberty to cruize for three Months from the time of youn 
sailing, during which You are to sink, burn, take, or distroy any ship, or Vessel, be- 
longing to the King of Great Britain, or the subjects of Great Britain, Ireland, the 
British West India Islands, East & West Florida, Halifax, Quebec, or Newfound- 
land, observing that any Prizes which you may take, a Carefull good Officer is to be 
put on board as Prize Master, Together with a Sufficient Number of Men to Navi- 
gate them to Charles ‘Town or any convenient inlet in the State of South Carolina 
where all your prizes are to be sent; should it happen that you are fortunate enough 
to take a prize, or prizes, early in Your Cruise near the Islands, it is recommended 
to You, to send her forward, and go into any French or Dutch Port that may be 
most Convenient, & supply your Vessel with more Men, Continuing your Cruize 
ull the Time Limited, unless You think it necessary to convoy any Prize you may 
take to this Coast, in which case it is left to your own Discretion, so that you do not 
Exceed the Limit of your Cruize, allowing for usual Passage from Your Cruizing 
Ground which is Left to Yourself to chuse & return by the way of St. Augustine, 
* scour the Coast from thence to this Port,—You are to Treat any Prisoners you 
may take, with the greatest Humanity & Tenderness, & upon no Consideration, suf- 
fer the Honour of the American Arms to be stained by any Act of Cruelty or In- 
humanity, if any Seamen that you take are Inclined to enter into the Service, give 
them the Bounty, & allow them the same wages as Your other Men receive, from 
the me they sign the Attestation—You are to take every Opportunity that may of- 
fer, to advise the Commissioners of the Navy where you are, & of Every Transaction 
that may happen, worth Communicating to them—Your Letters are to be directed, 


lo Edward Blake Esqr. First Commissioner of the Navy Board Charles ‘Town So. 
Carolina—*4 


On 4 November the Navy Board had further instructions for Captain 
Pickering: 


The Commissioners of the Navy having received Intelligence that a Ship & Sloop 
belonging to the subjects of Great Britain are Loading at St. Marys River which is 
guarded by two small Vessels from St. Augustine You are without delay to proceed 
off the Port of Sunbury in Georgia where if no Pilot Boat should be off & the weath- 
er will permit send your Boat on Shore with an Officer to the Committee there to 
get a Pilot Acquainted with St. Marys River & Immediately proceed to the said 
River where You will endeavour to Take or Destroy the Cruizers & bring off the 
Vessels Loading provided they belong to the Subjects of Great Britain Ireland & c 
—in doing which it is apprehended You will Meet with no difficulty. 


44 Thid., pp. 16, 18-19. 
‘5 Ibid., p.2o. 
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A letter was written to the Committee at Sunbury to ask their aid in 
the matter of the pilot, orders were drawn on the Commissioners of the 
‘Treasury to pay for sixteen casks of indigo, and with her ‘Rules of Desci- 
pline & good Government,’ her indigo, and new colours made by Ann 
Holmes at a cost of £37, Defence sailed on 6 November on what was not 
to prove a fortunate voyage.*° 

‘The first news from Captain Pickering was in a letter headed ‘Off Sun 
bury ‘Thursday Noon,’ which would have been 7 November, and read- 


ing: 


We left Charles Town Barr Yesterday about Ten OClock & having a fine Breese 
stood a Longshore all Night, & this Morning fell in witha sloop, alter giving chace 
all day, we came up with her about Two o Clock, she proved to be a French Sloop 
from the Cape bound for Charles Town Mr. Aberdie Master, he is the Gentleman 
who delivers You this. I Received several Articles from him before we parted, As 
he complained of being a stranger to the Place & People, I have taken the liberty 
to give him these few lines to you; any service you can render him, will infinitely 
Oblige me; the wind at Present is small and off the Land, am much afraid we shall 
be puzzled to make Sunbury, however, shall do my Endeavours to discharge th« 
trust reposed in me, the People upon Deck Call out a sail and as we are preparing 
to give Chace I must conclude.*? 


On the day this letter was written the Navy Board, at the direction of 
President Rutledge, had ordered Captain Edward Allen in Comet to sail 
at once for Sunbury, to inquire after Defence and endeavor to join her 
and act under Captain Pickering’s command against “Iwo small armed 
Vessels belonging to the King or Subjects of Great Britain, which are 
said to be Cruizing on the Southward part of this Coast,’ and to cruise 
for two or three weeks between Charles ‘Town and St. Augustine.* 
Whether Comet succeeded in joining Defence we do not know, but the 
Journal of the Commissioners of the Navy for 5 December shows that: 


Capt. Edward Allen attended the Board on his Arrivall with Two Prizes, Viz. a 
Sloop called the George from Jamaica & Owned there And a Schooner called th« 
Maria from St. Vincents, & Owned in Liverpoole.*® 


In the meantime there had apparently been no further word from De- 
fence. We do not know if the sail sighted by the people on her deck turned 
out to be a desirable prize or only another Frenchman seeking a letter of 
introduction. We do not know if she ever met the enemy vessels infest- 
ing the coast or lying in the St. Mary’s River. On 16 December the Navy 

46 Ibid., pp. 20, 21, 34. 

47 Ibid., p. 24. 


48 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
49 Ibid., p. 28. 
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Board had a letter from First Lieut. William Seaward of Defence dated 


at St. Nicholo Mole on 30 November, and on 6 January 1777 there was 


another letter written by Captain Pickering from the same place on 14 
December.” ‘These letters are not set out in the Journal of the Commis- 
sioners, but they evidently brought bad news. Some calamity had befall- 
en Defence in Jamaica, which had cost a great deal of money, more than 
her sixteen casks of indigo could pay for. This is clear from a letter writ- 
ten to Mr. Blake by M. John Dupuy of St. Nicholo Mole and dated 14 
December: 


At the Request of Capt. Pickering Commander of the Brigt. Defence belonging to 
the State of Carolina, The Navy of which you have the Honor to preside over, I be- 
came Security for about four Hundred Pounds Sterling (the sum Cannot be Ex- 
actly Ascertained at this Time, As the Authentic Accounts are not as yet Arrived 
from Jamaica) otherwise the Brigg would be detained here tho at very heavy Ex- 
pences untill Security or some other Adequ: ite Satisfaction could be obtained, the 
Reason of this no doubt Captain Pickering has made you Acquainted with, I have 
not the least doubt but the State of South Carolina will Reemburse me at a Con 
venient time and Confirm the very high Opinion I have of their Honor and In- 


1 


tegrity.®? 


We do not know what the trouble was, but M. Dupuy’s letter certain- 
ly suggests a very disconcerting possibility, the brigantine of war Defence, 
a vessel of the navy of the Sovereign State of South Carolina, threatened 
with seizure if not actually seized by some sort of West Indian marshal in 
a proceeding in admiralty.* 

On 14 January 1777 Mr. Blake wrote M. Dupuy at the direction of the 
soard. 


Your very Polite Letter of 14th Ultimo duly came to hand and is now before us. 
We are Extreamly Obliged to You for the assistance afforded Captn. Pickerin, the 
detention of his Brigg We are Convinced must have been Attended with a Heavy 
Expence, he has acquainted us of the particulars of the unlucky Accasion of it, & 
we hope befor this he has remburs’d any Moneys you may have Advanced, as he 
writes us he should have nearly, if not wholy Sufficient to do so, but least he should 
fall short, we shall by the first Conveyance we can procure freight on board, remit 
you a parcell of Indigo, and you may be Assured the State of South Carolina will on 
all Accasions Observe the Strictest Honor Integrity and Punctuality. 


° Ibid., pp. 20, 32. Saint Nicholas is on the northwestern tip of Haiti. 
1 Ibid P. 33. 


52 Such things can happen. This writer had a principal part in procuring the seizure by the 
United States Marshal for the Eastern District of South Carolina of the M. V. Arminda in an ac- 
tion for salvage in favor of a Norwegian tanker which had picked her up with engines broken 
down at sea. The Court promptly released Arminda when it was pointed out that she constituted 
the entire naval establishment of the Dominican Republic! 


Journal of Navy Commissioners, pp. 34-35 


? 
9° 
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The debt must have been much larger than the Board had hoped, be- 
cause, although they shipped both indigo and rice to M. Dupuy as op- 
portunity offered, it was not until 17 August 1778, long after Defence had 
been lost to the South Carolina Navy, that they authorized an order on 
the Treasury for £160 in payment of the final balance due M. Dupuy.™ 

On 3 February 1777 Captain Pickering was back in Charles ‘Town and 
appeared before the Board, who ordered him to get Defence ready for sea 
as quickly as possible.** Apparently he had met with some success on his 
way home from the West Indies, for The South-Carolina and American 
General Gazette says on 13 February: “lwo more of Capt. Pickerin’s Prizes 
have arrived since our last.’ *° 

‘Our last,’ which would probably have given us some information, was 
unfortunately missing from the file available for this study. 

One of Defence’s prizes would seem to have been Caesar, for on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1777 the following ‘letter was wrote to Capt. Pickerin’: 

The Commissioners of the Navy Desire that you will immediately on the Receipt 
of this Direct a proper Officer from the Brigt. Defence with Eight good Men to pro- 
ceed with the Ship Caesers boat with your Best Bower Anchor and Cable to the As 
sistance of the Comet’s Prize now Lying without Chas. ‘Town Barr, as she is in great 


Distress, having Been on shore in the North Breaker, and Lost Two Anchors and 
received some Other Damage.*? 


‘There was another letter on 19 February: 


The Commissioners of the Navy desire that you will Order one of the Anchors & 
Cable belonging to the Prize Ship Caezar to be delivered to Mr. Pyne Second Lieut. 
of Brigt. Comet for the use of the Comets Prize now in No. Edisto, and the same shall 
be returned as soon as said Prize Arrives at Charles Town.*® 


If these letters are evidence of the scarcity of supplies and equipment 
in the navy of South Carolina, the next to Captain Pickering on 24 Feb- 
ruary shows the scarcity of men and the constant fear of desertions. ‘The 
sloop Beaufort was being hastily fitted out to carry troops to Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 


The Commissioners of the Navy desire that you will Assist Capt. Mercier (of the 
Beaufort) with three or four Men, to Bend his Sails & get his Vessell ready for the 
sea, by Tomorrow Evening, send such as will be fitt for the Duty & that you Can 
Depend on to return to the Defence. 


54 Ibid., pp. 63, 69, 91, 94-95, 175- 

55 Ibid., p. 38. 

56 §. C. and American General Gazette, 19 February 1777. 
57 Journal of Navy Commissioners, pp. 39-40. 

58 Ibid., p. 42. 

59 Ibid., p. 44. 
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On 24 March Defence got her next, and final, orders for sea. There are 
some interesting differences from the former set of orders. Ships of cer- 
tain British islands are not to be taken, evidently because these islands 

are regarded as friendly to the American cause, and part of the crews of 

prizes are to be taken aboard Defence and wooed by kindness into enlist- 
ment. This was to be purely a commerce-raiding cruise. ‘There is no 
word of armed vessels trom St. Augustine to be cleared from the coast. 
But Defence is still expected to earn her passage by the sale of indigo. 


Captn. Thomas Pickerin Sir 

The Brigantine of War Defence of which you are Captain being now ready to 
proceed to Sea on a Cruze, having on board a full Complyment of Men and pro 
vissions and Stores for three Months, we desire that you will Embrace the first fa- 
viourable Opertunity to proceed to sea and you have our Liberty to Cruze not Ex 
ceeding three Months from the day you Leave Charles ‘Town Barr, in such Sta- 
tion as shall appear to you most promising of success. During which time you are 
to Take, Sink, Burn or Destroy, any Ships Vessells or goods belonging to the King 
of Great Britain or to any of his subjects, Excepting the Vessells or goods belong- 
ing to the Islands of Bermuda or Providence, and should you be so Fortunate as 
to take any Prize be Carefull to put on board a proper Officer as Prize Master and 
a sufficient number of Men to Navigate her, with Orders to proceed to Charles 
Town or some Convenient Inlett in the State of South Carolina, and we particu 
larly recommend that you take the Capt. and two thirds of the Crew belonging to 
any Prize (you may take) on board the Defence, and that you give Directions for 
Treating your Prisoners with the greatest Humanity and Tenderness and that you 
do use your best Endeavours to Inlist as many seamen for the Defence as will keep 
the Complyment to Eighty. You are to Advise the Commissioners by Letter Di 
rected to the first Commissioner of Every Transaction worth Communicating dur 
ing your Cruze and that you do frequently cause to be read to (break) Vessells Com 
pany the Rules of the Navy of this State, and the Third Article of the Rules of Di 
cipline and Good Government and that you Endeavour all in your power to Culti 
vate Harmony and good Order among the Officers and Seamen, and that you do 
Every Month Examine the Accounts of the Different Warrant Officers, and when 
found right, that you do Sign their Accounts Agreeable to the general instructions 
given you by the Board, And to prevent any Inconveniencys that may arise for want 
of Credit, Should you be Obliged to put into any French, Dutch or Other Port 
there is put on board the Defence Three Casks of Indigo containing One Thousand 
One Hundred & Ninety two pounds weight of Neat Indigo, which you are to Dispose 
off or Lodge in such Hands as shall appear most Capable of Rendering you the 
Services that may be required, the neat proceeds Invest in Such Articles as your 
Vessel may stand most in Need off or may be most Usefull for the Navy of this State. 
Otherwise it is to be redelivered on your return to Charles Town.*° 


Defence did not sail until 31 March. She had no chance to treat het 
prisoners with ‘Humanity and Tenderness,’ or otherwise. On 14 May 


60 Ibid. » Pp. 52-53 
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the Commissioners of the Navy were writing to President Rutledge to 
recommend the purchase of another vessel, ‘having received Certain In- 
formation of the Capture of the Brigg Defence.’ ** ‘Vhe story had already 
appeared in the newspapers of Charles ‘Town on 12 May: 


The Defence Brigantine of War, belonging to this State, of 4 Six-Pounders, and 10 
Fours, commanded by ‘Thomas Pickerin, Esq., which sailed on a Cruize from hence 
the 31st of March last, soon aiter fell in with and was taken by the Enemy’s Frigates, 
Roebuck of 44 Guns, and Perseus of 20. The Intelligence comes in a Letter to Con- 
gress, from Capt. Pickerin himself, dated on board the Perseus, off Cape Henlopen, 
the gth of April. ‘To prevent any of our Vessels being decoyed by the said Brig, 
should she be employed to cruize this Way, the following Description of her is giv- 
en, viz. The Length of her Keel is about 60 feet; she has a Quarter Deck, no Head; 
her Sides were painted black, her bottom white, her Stern is remarkably narrow, 
Sheer very good, and Bow very round; She was full rigged and well fitted, with 
Cranes, Nettings and Waste-Cloths; she had 16 Ports, which lift up, and were paint 
ed a bright red; her Masts were very taunt, especially the Top-gallant Masts, and 
her Top-gallant Sails and Royals very square; the Tauntness of her Masts, and the 
Main-mast being stept far aft, makes her appear rather short; and the best of her 
Sailing is large—she sails but indifferently upon a Wind, and worst close-hawl.** 


And so, in this melancholy fashion, we get our first and only descrip- 
tion of Defence. 


IV 
Now the British enemy had Defence and the apprehension that they 
would use her against her friends soon proved to have been well found- 
ed. She came back to Charles ‘Town on 2 July 1777. 


Last Wednesday morning a brigantine (supposed to be the Defence late belonging 
to this State, and taken by the Roebuck and Perseus) accompanied by a scooner hav- 
ing top-sail yards rigged aloft, came in from the N. E. right before the wind, to 
this bar; and being so disguised as to have all the appearance of a merchant ves- 
sel, by 8 o'clock, ran up along-side, surprised, boarded, and went off with, the ship 
Franklin, bound for Bordeaux, Madet Engs, master, very soon alter she had got 
over the bar, having on board ggo tierces and 140 half tierces of rice, about 1200 |b. 
of indico, and the following passengers, viz. Mr. Charles Prince (a Lieutenant in 
the navy on half pay, who had resided here many years) Mrs. Prince, and their four 
children. The ship, as soon as taken, steered a S. W. course, now and then hauling 
more southwardly, the brigantine steered nearer in shore, under her topsails in the 
caps, and the scooner kept without both. They passed Stono about 10 o'clock, and 
at 11 were out of sight. "Tis probable they proceeded immediately for St. Augus- 
tine. All the pilots that were at sea, agree, that the brigantine was the Defence, and 
suppose the scooner to be another prize. 
61 Ibid., p. 65. 


62 Supplement to The Gazette of the State of South Carolina, 12 May 1777. (The dat printed on 
this paper is 25 May, but this would seem to be an error.) 
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Phat was The Gazette of the State of South-Carolina of 7 July. On g July 
The South-Carolina and American General Gazeile had carried a briefer ac- 
count of the same incident, in which the raider was described as ‘an 
armed Brig. under Continental Colours.’ ‘The item ended, “The Brig is 
thought to be the Defence, formerly commanded by Capt. Pickering, of 
this State.’ 

[he next newspaper mention of the matter was on 4 August. 


Capt. Ranking, in the Colesworth-Pinckney privateer, is returned into a safe port, 


from a second unsuccessful cruize, having met with nothing but a Providence man 
who had been trading at St. Augustine, from whom he learnt, that Capt. Engs’s 
ship, after having been unladen, was carried into that port: that the Brigantine by 
which she was taken was commanded by one Capt. Ellis, and gone upon another 
cruize. .. .®8 


There was further news in the Charles Town papers of 2 October. 


Last Sunday Capt. Groundwater and Mr. Knights returned here, having, in Com- 
pany with 8 other Prisoners, effected their Escape from the Perseus Man of War ly- 
ing in Chesapeake Bay. Capt. Groundwater was Prizemaster on board the Ship 
Nancy, Lowrey, retaken by the Perseus, and Mr. Knights Pilot on Board Capt. Engs’s 
Ship, taken off this Bar by the Hinchinbrooke Brig. Capt. Groundwater saw Capt. 
Pickering at New York on board one of the Prison Ships: of these there are two 
Kinds, one for Prisoners taken in American armed Vessels, who are there treated 
in a most shameful Manner.*4 


If Hinchinbrook actually was a renamed Defence, this fact must have 
been known to Mr. Knights; and it seems strange that he should not have 
mentioned it and the newspaper have reported it. However, one who 
reads in the Revolutionary Gazettes of Charles Town is struck by the 
realization that they had an opinion of what constitutes news vastly dif- 
ferent from that of today’s journalists and that they sometimes omitted 
the very details which to the modern reporter and reader would seem 
most important.® At an rate, The Gazette of the State of South-Carolina of 
14 October categorically identified Hinchinbrook with Defence in the fol- 
lowing warning: 

Such of the inhabitants of this state as have property on any part of the sea-coast, 
or unguarded rivers, will do well to take good care of it, for it has been hinted to 
us, that the noted plunderer Osborne, of St. Augustine, has been let out of jail 


63 Gazette of the State of S. a 4 August a s"7 


ee" 
84S. C. and American General Gazette, 2 October 1777. 
\ notable example is an account in The South-Carolina and American General Gazette of 28 
May 1778 of a cruise of Notre Dame which omitted all mention of the destruction of the frigate 


Randolph by Yarmouth, of which spectacular and tragic event those on Notre Dame had been 
witnesses. 
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there, purposely to command the small Bermuda sloop lately taken from Capt 
Mi(illegible), which was to be armed for a plundering voyage, and cruize, in com. 
pany with the Hinchinbrook (late our State Brig. Defence) Capt. Mowbray’s sloop (a 
large Northward built vessel) and the ship George (lately from England) none of 
the four drawing more than g feet water. 


There is further mention of Hinchinbrook in the same paper on 4 No- 
vember. 
Last Saturday sailed, on its return for St. Augustine, the cartel sloop Governor 
Tonyn, commanded by John Mowbray, Esq., with a number of prisoners, in ex- 
change for those he brought: And it is not unlikely, that the same sloop may be on 
the coast again in a week, as a cruizer, together with Captain Mowbray’s sloop Re 
becca, and the Hinchinbrook, brig of war. "Tis to be hoped, we shall not suffer three 
such vessels to interrupt our trade. 


When Hinchinbrook did come back to harry the coast of South Caro 
lina, it was with more powerful consorts than the newspaper prophets 
anticipated. The South-Carolina and American General Gazette said on 11 
December: 


Three of the enemy’s ships, with the armed brigt. Hinchinbrooke, have been fre- 
quently seen from town since our last. Last Sunday the Hinchinbrooke took the ship 
Friendship, Capt. Towell, from Boston for this port: The crew escaped in their 
boat, and came up to town. Several vessels have arrived here and in the neighbor 
ing inlets, after being chased by the above mentioned cruizers. 


‘This was the beginning of a blockade of Charles Town which was to 
have serious consequences. According to General Moultrie, the block- 
aders were Carrisford, 32 guns, Perseus, 20, and Hinchinbrook, 16. He says 
that their boats and men were in Charles Town every night, obtaining 
information and intelligence from the Tories of the city. Many blamed 
these visitors for the great fire which destroyed much of Charles ‘Town 
on the night of 13 January 1778. So serious was the interruption of com- 
merce that a squadron of four vessels was fitted out by the State to sail 
with the Continental frigate Randolph against the blockaders, the most 
ambitious naval effort of the war out of Charles ‘Town. ‘The squadron 
never caught the blockaders but embarked upon a cruise in the course 
of which Randolph was blown to bits in a battle with the British ship 
Yarmouth, there being only three or four survivors of her crew, which in- 
cluded Captain Ioor and fifty troops put on board at Charles ‘Town as 
marines. ‘Thus Hinchinbrook was indirectly responsible, in part at least, 
for one of the most grievous American naval disasters of the Revolu- 
tion.* 


66 Moultrie, Memoirs, I, 192-199. McCrady, op. cit., pp. 233-235. 
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Was Hinchinbrook Defence? A search of available newspapers of the 
time has revealed nothing to contradict the statement to that effect quot- 
ed above—and nothing to confirm it. If the statement was true, it is sur- 
prising that so dramatic a circumstance aroused no newspaper comment 
—the first vessel of the South Carolina navy, which had fired the first 
shots of the war, transformed into a scourge of the South Carolina coast. 
Nor do we find anything in contemporary memoirs, such as those of 
Moultrie and Drayton, to suggest a connection between Hinchinbrook 
and Defence. ‘To complicate the situation further there is mention in let- 
ters from Savannah in March 1776 of the armed schooner Hinchinbrook 
as among the British forces there,” and the schooner could have been re- 
rigged as a brigantine. 

In an attempt to solve the puzzle this inquirer applied to the Admiral- 
ty through the British naval attaché in Washington, and the resulting 
information, while not quite definite, is strongly persuasive of the iden- 
tity of Hinchinbrook with Defence. A letter from the naval attaché’s office 
to the writer says that: 

... We have been informed by the Admiralty, London, that a despatch from Vice 


Admiral Viscount Hood dated 8th June, 1777, printed in the London Gazette of 


8-12th July, 1777, contains a long list of vessels seized as prizes between 1st January 
and g2end May, 1777. This list includes the ‘Defence, Thomas Pickering, Master, 
from Charles Town, South Carolina, armed for war.’ 

An entry in contemporary MS. lists of the Navy held in the Admiralty Library 
shows that in 1777 a ‘Rebel Privateer Brig’ was purchased by Lord Howe, named 
Hinchinbrook and established with 75 men and 14-4 pdr. guns; this vessel was taken 
by the Americans in April, 1778. 

This at least definitely establishes that Hinchinbrook of 1777 was not 
the schooner of 1776, but was an American prize. In the eyes of His Maj- 
esty’s Navy a South Carolina vessel was no doubt a mere privateer, and 
Hinchinbrook carried about the same number of men and the same num- 
ber of guns as did Defence at the time of her capture, though four of the 
latter’s guns were six-pounders. It seems at least probable, with this sup- 
porting evidence, that the pilots off the bar of Charles Town were right 
in thinking that Hinchinbrook was an old friend now become an enemy. 
Her career as an enemy, though lurid, was brief. On 19 April 1778 Colo- 
nel Samuel Elbert wrote from Frederica, Georgia, to Major General 
Howe, commanding Continental troops, in Savannah: 


67 §. C. and American General Gazette, 8 March 1776. 


68 


The South Carolina and American General Gazette, whose publisher had royalist sympathies, 
referred to the South Carolina brigantine Comet as a ‘privateer’ in its account of her capture in its 
issue Of 12 March 1778. 
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I have the happiness to inform you, that about 10 o’clock this forenoon, the Brig- 
antine Hinchinbrooke, the Sloop Rebecca, and a Prize Brig all struck the British ‘Ty- 
rant’s colours and surrendered to the American arms. Having received intelligence 
that the above vessels were at this place, I put about 300 men, by detachment from 
the troops under my command at Fort Howe, on board the three gallies, the Wash- 
ington, Capt. Hardy, the Lee, Capt. Braddock, and the Bulloch, Capt. Hatcher; and 
a detachment of artillery with a field piece, under Capt. Young, I put on board a 
boat. With this little army, we embarked at Darien, and last evening effected a 
landing at a bluff about a mile below the town; leaving Col. White on board the 
Lee, Capt. Melvin on board the Washington, and Lieut. Petty on board the Bulloch, 
each with a sufficient party of troops. Immediately on landing, I dispatched Licut, 
Col. Ray and Major Roberts, with about 100 men, who marched directly up to the 
town, and made prisoners three marines and two sailors belonging to the Hinchin- 
brooke. It being late, the gallies did not engage until this morning. You must imag: 
ine what my feelings were, to see these little men of war going on to the attack of 
these three vessels who have spread terror on our coast, and who were drawn up in 
order of battle; but the weight of our metal soon damped the courage of these 
heroes, who took to their boats, and, as many as could, abandoned the vessels with 
everything on board, of which we immediately took possession. What is extraordi- 
nary, we have not one man hurt. Capt. Ellis (of the Hinchinbrooke) is drowned, and, 
Capt. Mowbray (of the Rebecca) made his escape.*® 


So the story closes and the rest is silence. If this was Defence, she had 
come to a sad, bad end—hated by her old friends, captured under ‘the 
British Tyrant’s colours’ by a lot of Georgian soldiery. Frederica was 
only about a hundred and fifty miles from Charles ‘Town as the crow 
flies, but Defence had sailed a long, long way from Charles ‘Town harbor 
and that glorious November day when she and Mr. Drayton had started 
a war and her guns ‘alarmed the town and every one run to the bay to see 
the fight.’ 7° 


69 §. C. and American General Gazette, 23 April 1778. 


70 Moultrie, Memoirs, I, 107. 


Harold A. Mouzon is President of the Board of Trustees of the College of Charleston and a 
member of the law firm of Moore and Mouzon in Charleston. He became interested in mart- 
time history through the practice of admiralty law and is a collector of maritime books and 
prints. 
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Sparrow-Hawk 
A Seventeenth-Century Vessel an 
Twentieth-€ rentury America 


BY H.H. HOLLY 


EEN by thousands, but with its significance as a maritime and an 
historical relic little known, Sparrow-Hawk has been merely a name 
KF anda curlosity for many years. 

The story of Sparrow-Hawk can be summarized very briefly as follows: 

In 1626a vessel bound from England for Virginia went ashore on Cape 
Cod in the area known in years after as Old Ship Harbor. 

In 1863 a storm uncovered the remains of an ancient vessel in this 
locality. ‘These remains were removed and reassembled. After exhibi- 
tion on Boston Common and other places, the relic was given in 1889 
to the Pilgrim Society in whose hall in Plymouth, Massachusetts, it has 
been exhibited ever since. 

In 1952 the old vessel has again been in the limelight through changes 
in its display and the creation around it of ‘The Seventeenth-Century 
Ship Room. 

The recent activity centered in Sparrow-Hawk was not a research proj- 
ect in either historical or ship construction aspects. As interesting as 
such efforts would be, their value would be largely academic. ‘The ves- 
sel wrecked on Cape Cod was one of no special significance, its chief 
claim to fame being its reputed identity with the remains we are dis- 
cussing. Its name appears in no known contemporary record. Sparrow- 
Hawk is the name according to local Cape Cod tradition and may be 
said to now represent the vessel whose remains are in Pilgrim Hall. 
Whether these remains are those of the 1626 wreck or those of some 
other vessel of the period is of minor importance although, until proved 
otherwise, their identification as the 1626 vessel must be accepted. ‘The 
highly significant fact is that we have in Sparrow-Hawk a unique relic 
of our colonial period; an actual contemporary example of shipbuild- 
ing in those days from which to get a first-hand impression of the type 
vessel that brought the early explorers and colonizers to these shores. 
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The story starts with the following detailed account of the 1626 wreck 
from Bradford’s History which is quoted below: 


There is one thing that fell out in the beginning of the winter before, which ] 
have referred to this place, that I may handle the whole matter together. ‘J here was 
a ship, with many passengers in he and sundry goods bound for Virginia. They had 
lost themselves at sea, either by the insufficiency of the master, or his illness, for hi 
was sick and lame of the scurvy, so that he could but lie in the cabin door and give 
direction, and it should seem was badly assisted either with mate or mariners. O1 
else, the fear and unruliness of the passengers were such as they made them steer a 
course between the southwest and the northwest, that they might fall with som 
land, whatsoever it was they cared not. For they had been six weeks at sea and had 
no water nor beer nor any wood left, but had burnt up all their empty cask; onl) 
one of the company had a hogshead of wine or two which was also almost spent, 
so as they feared they should be starved at sea or consumed with diseases, which 
made them run this dé sperate course. 

Sut it pleased God that though they came so near the shoals of Cape Cod or else 
ran stumbling over them in the night, they knew not how, they came right belore 
a small blind harbor that lies about the middle of Manamoyick Bay? to the south 
ward of Cape Cod, with a small gale of wind, and about high water touched upon 
a bar of sand that lies before it, but had no hurt, the sea being smooth; so they laid 
out an anchor. But towards the evening the wind sprung up at sea, and was so rough 
as broke their cable and beat them over the bar into the harbor, where they saved 
their lives and goods, though much were hurt with salt water. For with beating 
they had sprung the butt end of a plank or two, and beat out their oakum; but they 
were soon over and ran on a dry flat within the harbor close by a beach. So at low 
water they gat out their goods on dry shore and dried those that were wet and saved 
most of their things without any great loss; neither was the ship much hurt but sh« 
might be mended, and made serviceable again. 

sut though they were not a little glad that they had thus saved their lives, yet 
when they had a little refreshed themselves and began to think on their condition, 
not knowing where they were nor what they should do, they began to be strucken 
with sadness. But shortly after they saw some Indians come to them in canoes, 
which made them stand upon their guard; but when they heard some of the Indians 
speak English unto them, they were not a little revived, especially when they heard 
them demand if they were the Governor of Plymouth’s men or friends; and that 
they would bring them to the English houses or carry their letters. 

They feasted these Indians and gave them many gifts. And sent two men and a 
letter with them to the Governor wall did intreat him to send a boat unto them, 
with some pitch and oakum and spikes, with divers other necessaries for the mend 
ing of their ship, which was recoverable. Also, they besought him to help them 
with some corn and sundry other things they wanted, to enable them to make thei 
voyage to Virginia. And they should be much bound to him and would make satis 
faction for anything they had, in any commodities they had aboard. After the 
Governor was well informed by the messengers of their condition, he caused a 
boat to be made ready, and such things to be provided as they writ for; and be 


1 Monomoy, now Pleasant Bay. 
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cause others were abroad upon trading and other such affairs, as had been fit to send 
unto them, he went himself, and also carried some trading commodities to buy 
them corn of the Indians. It was no season of the year to go without the Cape, but 
understanding where the ship lay, he went into the bottom of the bay on the in- 
side, and put into a creek called Namskaket? where it is not much above two mile 
over land to the bay where they were, where he had the Indians ready to carry over 
anything to them. Of his arrival they were very glad, and received the things to 
mend their ship, and other necessaries. Also he brought them as much corn as they 
would have; and whereas some of their seamen were run away among the Indians, 
he procured their return to the ship, and so left them well furnished and content- 
ed, being very thankful for the courtesies they received. But after the Governor 
thus left them, he went into some other harbors thereabout and loaded his boat 
with corn which he traded and so went home. 

But he had not been at home many days but he had notice from them that by 
the violence of a great storm and the bad mooring of their ship after she was mend- 
ed, she was put ashore and so beaten and shaken as she was now wholly unfit to 
go to sea. And so their request was that they might have leave to repair to them 
and sojourn with them till they could have means to convey themselves to Vir- 
ginia, and that they might have means to transport their goods, and they would pay 
for the same, or anything else wherewith the Plantation should relieve them. Con- 
sidering their distress, their requests were granted and all helpfulness done unto 
them; their goods transported, and themselves and goods sheltered in their houses 
as well as they could. 

The chief amongst these people was one Mr. Fells and Mr. Sibsey, which had 
many servants belonging unto them, many of them being Irish. Some others there 
were that had a servant or two apiece, but the most were servants, and such as were 
engaged to the former persons who also had the most goods.’ 


From this point until 1865, the history of the vessel is contained in 
Charles W. Livermore’s and Leander Crosby’s anonymous pamphlet, 
The Ancient Wreck, Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk in 1626.4 Since so much of 
our knowledge of the vessel is given in this publication, it is well to ex- 
amine the validity of this source of information. This is especially ex- 
pedient when it is realized that the old vessel was exhibited in the day 
of P. T. Barnum’s Museum and other show-places for curiosities, some 
of which contained items of very doubtful authenticity. This circum- 
stance nevertheless gives added weight to the endorsement of prominent 
persons who would have unquestionably permitted the use of their 
names guardedly in view of the hoaxes that had been perpetrated. ‘These 
include R. B. Forbes, the well-known Boston shipmaster; Richard H. 


2 Namskaket Creek is on the present boundary between the towns of Orleans and Brewste1 


Samuel Eliot Morison, ed. Of Plymouth Plantation 1620-1647 by William Bradford (New York: 
Alfred A Knopf, 1952), pp. 189-191. 
t The Ancient Wreck, Loss of the Sparrow-Hawk in 1626. Remarkable Presen 


vation and Recent 
Discovery of the Wreck (Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 1865.) 
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Dana, Jr., and John G. Palfrey, the authors; Robert C. Winthrop, then 
president of the Massachusetts Historical Society; and others of equal 
standing. There is no question that the booklet was published for the 
biased purpose of industrial promotion. It nevertheless appears that the 
authors indulged in considerable research to back their statements. ‘The 
references which have been checked appear accurate and well chosen. 
The bulk of the material is taken directly from an article by Mr. Amos 
Otis’ who was closely connected with the discovery and removal of the 
vessel. It was he who interviewed old residents and recorded the tradi- 
tions concerning the old wreck. It was he also who checked the geological 
phases and consulted no less an authority than Professor Agassiz of Har- 
vard. This latter fact is verified in a letter from the noted professor to 
the editor of the Register stating that he visited the area with Mr. Otis 
and concurred in his conclusions. This letter is published with the article. 

The persons who worked directly on the old vessel, and whose letters 
are quoted below, likewise appear to have been well selected. ‘The firm 
of Dolliver & Sleeper (Peter E. Dolliver and Sylvester B. Sleeper) is listed 
in the directories of the period as having offices on Commercial Street, 
Boston, and a building yard in East Boston. Mr. Dennison J. Lawlor is 
described by Howard I. Chapelle® as the greatest rival of George Steers 
as a designer of schooners. A native of New Brunswick, he started design 
and building activities in the Boston area about 1850 and continued 
for over thirty-five years. His designs covered fishing vessels, yachts, 
brigantines, and other similar craft as well as the fast pilot boats on 
which his greatest fame rests. ‘The famous pilot boat Hesper and the brig- 
antine News Boy were among his many creations. ‘The opinions regarding 
Sparrow-Hawk expressed by a man of such experience with wooden hulls 
of comparable size cannot be taken lightly. 

‘Turning to the booklet mentioned above, we learn that a family named 
Sparrow settled in the vicinity of Old Ship Harbor in 1675. A descend- 
ant, Mr. James L. Sparrow, living in the region in 1869 stated that it 
had been handed down in the family that a vessel dating from the early 
days of the colony lay buried in the sands of Potanunaquut Harbor and 
that its name was Sparrow-Hawk. It also tells us that Morton’ copied 
Bradford’s story of the wreck but added that the master was a Scotsman 


5 Amos Otis, ‘An Account of the Discovery of an Ancient Ship on the Eastern Shore of Cape Cod,’ 
y ° r r . 4 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XVIII (1864), 37-44. 


6 Howard I. Chapelle, History of American Sailing Ships (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935); 
P- 334; American Sailing Craft (New York: Crown Publishers, 1939), pp. 79-82, 222-229. 
7 Nathaniel Morton, New England’s Memorial (Cambridge: printed by S. ¢ 


».{reen] and M. 
J.[ohnson] for John Usher of Boston, 1669). 
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named Johnston. With Bradford’s account, these two bits of information 
complete our knowledge of the wreck. 

Mr. Otis goes back to the accounts of Gosnold (1602) and John Smith 
(1614) for his data on the configuration of Cape Cod in the early seven- 
teenth century. From this beginning he traces the changes in the coast- 
line of the present Nauset Beach area geologically and from the accounts 
of old residents. ‘Two especially interesting points are brought out re- 
garding the location where the remains were found. In the first place, 
it fits Bradford’s description as being not much over two miles overland 
from Namskaket Creek. Secondly, the first division of the salt meadows 
in this area was in 1750, indicating that they did not exist in a useful 
form much before that date. At this time the area where the vessel was 
later found was known as Old Ship Lot. ‘This would seem to definitely 
date the remains well back into the colonial period. A map indicating 
the place of discovery shows it to be on the Pleasant Bay side of Chatham 
Bar almost due east of the north end of Strong Island. 

‘The remains of the old vessel were seen from time to time in the early 
days, one occasion recorded being in 1782. It had apparently been cov- 
ered for many years, however, when, on 6 May 1863, it was discovered 
partly protruding from the marsh mud by Messrs. Solomon Linnell 2nd 
and Alfred Rogers of Orleans. Mr. Linnell had not observed the remains 
when he had been at the spot two days previous. ‘Three days later it was 
visited, among many of the curious, by Mr. Leander Crosby of Orleans 
who was later responsible for having it removed and preserved in part- 
nership with Mr. Charles W. Livermore, a resident of Boston and a mem- 
ber of the City Council. It can be inferred that Mr. Otis also viewed the 
old vessel before it was removed since the sketch which accompanies his 
article must have been drawn from very incomplete data such as might 
have been taken from but partially excavated remains. When finally 
removed by Messrs. Livermore and Crosby, the parts of the old vessel 
were taken to Boston and turned over to Dolliver & Sleeper for reassem- 
bly, and to Mr. Lawlor for study. Quoted letters from these persons give 
an interesting account of the vessel as they reconstructed it both literally 
and figuratively. These letters read as follows: 
Charles W. Livermore, Esq. NO, LIES SF CORE: 
Dear Sir,—While putting into their original position the various portions of the 
ship so long buried at the Cape, we have, as you requested, taken special note of 


her peculiarities, &c., and in compliance with your desire send the following state- 
ment. 
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Notwithstanding the many years which this vessel has been exposed to the fury 
of the elements, and to the action of the shifting sands in which she has been buried, 
her outline has been remarkably well preserved. Only a practiced mechanical eye 
could detect a little inequality in her sides, in consequence of her having had a 
heel to port. We have replaced the keel, sternpost, stern-knee, part of the keelson, 
all the floor timbers, most of the first futtocks, and the garboard strake on the star- 
board side; but the stem and forefoot, the top timbers and deck are gone. Enough 
of her, however, remains to enable us to form a fair estimate of her general outline 
when complete. The model made by D. J. Lawlor, Esq., embodies our idea of her 
form and size. 

Her length on the keel when complete was twenty-eight feet, ten inches, and she 
had great rake of stem with a curved forefoot, and the rake of her sternpost is four 
inches to the foot. The great rake of her stem and sternpost makes her length 
on deck between extremes about forty feet, and her depth about nine and one-half 
feet. Her forward lines are convex, her after lines sharp and concave, and her mid- 
ship section is almost the arc of a circle. Her breadth of beam was about twelve 
feet and her sheer two and one-half feet, with a lively rise at both ends. She had 
a square stern, and no doubt bulwarks as far forward as the waist; but the outline 
of the rest of her decks was probably protected by an open rail. 

As ballast was found in her, she may have been deeper than we have described 
her, or heavily sparred, for it is not customary to put ballast in a vessel with a 
heavy cargo unless she is very crank. We mean such a cargo as she probably carried 
from England. The rig common to vessel of her size at the time she was built con- 
sisted of a single mast with a lateen yard and triangular sail. There is a hole in 
her keelson for the step of the mast. 

No doubt her deck was flush, for trunks and houses are of modern invention, 
and that all her accommodations, and even her galley, were below. It is probably 
that she had a small permanent cabin aft, with a companion and binnacle; but we 
suppose, that, after the cargo was stowed, a small platform deck was laid over it 
for the crew. The hemp cables would be stowed forward below, with such spare 
cordage and sails as might be required for a passage across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The quarters for the crew, and the galley, would be abaft these, and the entrance 
to them through the main hatchway. 

We notice by grooves in her floor timbers that she had limber-ropes for the pur- 
pose of keeping a clean channel for the water to flow toward the well. She unques- 
tionably carried a small boat on deck, and this, with the anchors, we suppose, were 
her only incumbrances. Such we conceive to be a fair sketch of her, when she was 
complete. We will now give a sketch of her as she is. 

Her keel is of English elm, twenty-eight feet six inches long, sided eight inches 
and moulded six; the floor timbers amidships are seven feet one inch long, mould- 
ed seven inches and sided six, all of oak hewn square at the corners and fastened 
through the keel with one-inch oak treenails wedged in both ends. The first fut- 
tocks overlap the floor-timbers about two feet, placed along side of them, forming 
almost solid work on the turn of the bilge, with a glut or chock below each of 
them, but they were not fastened together. She has not any navel timbers. We 
suppose that the joints of the second futtocks overlapped in the same style as those 
below them. As already stated, her stem and forefoot are gone; but a part of her 
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sternpost, and her stern-knee entire, are left. Ihe sternpost is mortised into the 
keel, and has been bolted through it and the knee; but the iron has been oxidized 
long since. Instead of deadwood aft she has seven forked timbers, the longest four 
feet in the stem, with a natural branch on each side, and six inches square. Some 
of these were half fayed to the keel, but none of them were fastened. ‘Through 
these the planking was treenailed. Part of the keelson is now in its place; it is sided 
ten inches and moulded eight, and was fastened to the keel with four iron bolts, 
driven between the floor-timbers (not through them) into the keel. 

Her breadth at present, at four feet two inches depth, from the outside of the 
timbers, is eleven feet six inches, but when planked, as already stated, it was no 
doubt twelve feet. She had only three strakes of ceiling, all the rest of the timbers 
were bare; but she had no doubt a stout clamp for her deck-beams to rest upon 
and partner-beams as a support to her mast. Her planking was two inches thick, 
of English oak, fastened with oak treenails. Most of the planks are ten inches wide. 
The keel has been cut to receive the lower edges of the garboards, which had been 
spiked to it as well as treenailed through the timbers. The starboard garboard 
strake is now in its place; and this is the only planking we have put on, for the 
other strakes are somewhat warped. Her outline, however, is perhaps more clearly 
defined than if she had been planked throughout. It seems to us that after her 
floor-timbers were laid and planked over, that the other timbers were filled in 
piece by piece as the planking progressed, which is still a favorite mode of build- 
ing in some ports of England, and were not jointed together and raised entire be- 
fore planking. By the appearance of the planks they have been scorched on the 
inside and then suddenly saturated in water for the purpose of bending them into 
shape, as a substitute for the modern mode of steaming. The planks and treenails 
which have not been used by us are preserved with care, and may be seen by those 
who wish a more minute description of her construction. We suppose she had a 
heavy plank sheer or covering-board, and that her deck, like her planking, was of 
English oak. We consider her model superior to that of many vessels of the same 
size and even larger, which have been recently built in Nova Scotia, and which 
may be seen in this port every summer. 

Yours truly, 
DOLLIVER & SLEEPER 
[he second letter is as follows: 
C. W. Livermore, Esq.: Chelsea, August 22, 1865 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the Pilgrim ship, and find her quite a curiosity in 
naval architecture, so different are her model and proportions from those of sea- 
going vessels of the present day. So much of her hull remains entire, that I did 
not find it a difficult task to produce the lines, and complete a perfect working 
model, which I send you herewith. I might furnish you with an exact list of meas- 
urements, tonnage, &c., and point out the more remarkable peculiarities of her 
construction; but those who may have an opportunity to see the ship will obtain a 
far better idea of the ancient style of building than I could hope to give by any 
verbal description, however minute. She must have been an easy sea-boat, and, 
for that early day, well adapted to the carrying of passengers. The pleasure of ob- 
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serving and studying so ancient and unique a specimen of shipbuilding has more 
than repaid the time and attention I have been able to bestow upon it. 
Yours, resp'ly, 
D. J. LAWLOR 


At the October 1865 meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society,’ 
President Robert C. Winthrop spoke of the “Old Wreck’ then on exhi- 
bition on Boston Common.’ Mr. ‘Thomas C. Amory read a letter from 
Captain E. Atkins, giving his reasons for believing the wreck to be the 
remains of the vessel described by Governor Bradford, and Mr. Charles 
Deane read a paper which he had prepared to show the small size of the 
ships used in crossing the Atlantic from the earliest period to the time 
when Sparrow-Hawk was stranded. 

On Drake’s circumnavigation voyage of 1577, his vessels ranged in 
size from 15 tons to 100 tons.*® Martin Pring in 1603 had one vessel of 
50 tons with go men, and one of 26 tons carrying 13 men. The voyage of 
settlement to Virginia in 1607 was by three vessels as follows: one of 100 
tons with 71 persons on board including the crew; one of 40 tons with 
52 persons, and one of 20 tons with 21 persons. Fortune, which brought 
29 passengers to Plymouth in 1621, was of 55 tons, and Little James, which 
came in 1623, was of 44 tons. While these and other tonnages cited are 
based on unknown data and therefore may be far from true indices of 
size, they nevertheless show Sparrow-Hawk to have been a typical vessel 
of the period, a fact which enhances its interest as a relic. 

Turning now to the more recent history of the relic, the focus moves 
back to Plymouth. A portion of the rudder was given to the Pilgrim 
Society in 1864 and the rest of the remains joined it in Pilgrim Hall in 
1889. At the latter date it had probably laid idle for some time, since 
twenty-four years would seem to be far too long for the commercial dis- 
play of an historical relic. It is known definitely to have been displayed 
on Boston Common and in Providence in the years immediately follow: 
ing its reassembly. 

In 1952 the Pilgrim Society decided to reassess the old vessel with the 
object of increasing its educational value. Historically there seemed to 
be little reason other than pure research interest to seek additional data. 
Its identity with the 1626 wreck is backed by evidence commensurate 

8 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, VIII (1864-1865), 464-466 


9 Plate 4 is reproduced from a photograph in the Boston Atheneum by Southworth and Hawes 
(No. 118) showing the wreck set up on Boston Common opposite Temple Place in 1865. ‘The nega- 
tive is owned by Holman’s Print Shop, 34 Court Square, Boston. 


10 Tonnage rule of 1582 gives ‘burden’ equal to KxBxD/100 and ‘tons and tonnage’ as one-third 
more than burden. 
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with the importance of this connection and, as such, should satisfy all 
but the most ardent skeptic. Archzological finds seldom possess more 
positive evidence. Technologically the lines could be redrawn but the 
result would be no more than another intelligent guess based on little 
more factual information than was available to Mr. Lawlor. ‘The greatest 
potentiality appeared to lie in revising the display with two objects in 
view: 1. To enable the average visitor better to visualize the type of ves- 
sel that the remains represent. 2. ‘To make sure that the remains are so 
assembled that the design and construction details of interest to the tech- 
nically minded observer would be shown to the best advantage. 

The first object is one of indefinite scope and with only practical lim- 
its. Ihe principal specific step in this direction was the preparation of 
a semi-technical scale drawing (Plates 5 and 6) depicting the story of the 
vessel. ‘This plan includes midship and center-line sections of a complete 
hull with the surviving portions indicated. ‘This reconstruction is based 
on Mr. Lawlor’s lines and follows construction methods of the period for 
details not evident from the remains. 

Efforts to attain technical correctness in the display itself was a matter 
of correcting errors in the assembly which had accumulated during its 
numerous moves over the years until the true form was all but lost. ‘The 
underbody lines are once more clearly evident to even the casual ob- 
server. The fairness of the lines is remarkable and can be attributed to 
the fact that the members were all natural curves which had little tend- 
ency to change shape when released from their fastenings. Difference of 
opinion as to the vessel’s form can therefore apply only to the hull above 
the surviving members. 

In the course of the above work, a number of items of interest have 
come to light which supplement the details given in the letter quoted 
above. These have a distinct bearing on what the remains represent. 

‘The early seventeenth century in Europe was in the dawn period of 
naval architecture as a recorded science. Few construction data have sur- 
vived regarding vessels of that time. ‘The richest source is probably the 
Pepysian Library. This and other bits of information, however, deal es- 
sentially with large naval vessels. While we thus have some idea of the 
principles underlying the design of these ships, there is no reason to 
believe that builders of small commercial craft adhered closely, if at 
all, to these ideas. ‘Then, as now, small vessels were built in a large num- 
ber of small construction yards scattered all along the seaboard. ‘The 
various builders naturally developed their own ideas and it is doubtful if 
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many of them ever saw the plans of the large naval vessels. ‘There can be 
little doubt that certain characteristics and conventions marked all the 
vessels of the period just as any other product of man’s hands can be dated 
by its design or by features dictated by the method of its construction. 
Thus there was unquestionably a type of small commercial vessel built in 
the early seventeenth century of which very little is known today; a type 
of particular interest to America which was discovered, explored and col- 
onized by means of these vessels. We have bits of descriptive information 
in the contemporary literature of the explorations and a few pictures 
whose accuracy can be accepted. ‘To give these items meaning in terms 
of dimensions and construction details we must rely solely on data ob- 
tainable from vessel remains which have come to light over the years. 
Some of these finds were examined where they lay and their measure- 
ments and details recorded in so far as was possible. A small number have 
been found in sufficiently good condition to permit preservation for 
further study and display. In this country there is but one such relic, 
Sparrow-Hawk, to give us first-hand information on a type of vessel so 
closely linked to our colonial beginnings. Few historical relics occupy 
such a position. 

[he remains of Sparrow-Hawk are today essentially as they were de- 
scribed by Dolliver & Sleeper eighty-seven years ago even to the miscel- 
laneous pieces of planking and ceiling which were too misshapen to re 
place. ‘The English elm keel shows soft spots but the oak members, with 
few exceptions, are both sound and strong. Many of the latter still show 
the marks of the tools that shaped them. This is likewise true of some of 
the treenails. ‘The keel is in three pieces and the keelson in two. It seems 
probable that these members were both originally in one piece but were 
cut at some recent time to facilitate handling. As assembled, Sparrow- 
Hawk of the future will appear much as it did when photographed on 
Boston Common in 1865. 

It has been noted that the bow section of the old vessel is missing while 
the stern portion is especially well preserved. ‘This may have been due 
to the position in which the wreck lay. It is worthy of note, however, that 
other vessel remains of the early period show this same characteristic. 
It is true that vessels which run aground generally do so bow on, leaving 
the stern in deeper water. Nevertheless, when linked to what knowledge 
we have of construction practices of the period, the indications are that 
the bow structure was far less sturdy than the after end. Furthermore, 
the strength was largely transverse with great dependence placed on the 
planking and wales for longitudinal stiffness. It is interesting to note 
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that the stem was fastened to the keel with a vertical scarf joint which is 
unlike modern practice. 

Closely allied to the above is the method by which Sparrow-Hawk was 
fastened. ‘Treenails were used throughout with many still fast in their 
holes. In the parts that remain, iron, an expensive commodity in England 
at that time, was used only in fastening the keelson to the keel, the stern 
knee, and for the rudder hangers. ‘The fact that all the iron had corroded 
away, leaving only stains on the wood to mark its presence, is another 
index of the many years which the vessel lay buried. ‘The keelson, a mas- 
sive 8 by 10 inch by 15, foot, 2 inch piece of oak in which the mast was 
stepped, shows but four 1-inch diameter iron fastenings holding it to 
the keel, these passing between the floors. The keelson is notched in way 
of the floor timbers but there were no direct fastenings here or between 
the floors and the keel. ‘There were also no direct fastenings between 
the floors and the first futtocks or between the first and second futtocks. 
‘Thus the planking, wales and ceiling acted as connections between the 
various members to which they were treenailed. 

The ‘gluts or chocks’ mentioned in Dolliver & Sleeper’s letter are an 
interesting feature. Mr. Otis pictures them as wooden pieces about nine 
inches long by the deep of the frame, with a bevelled end and a slight 
taper. His description of their use is detailed but confusing. In the case 
of a floor timber and its corresponding futtock, it appears that the glut 
was driven into the overlap area between that futtock and the next floor, 
a space about two feet long by one inch wide by the depth of the timbers. 
The glut was driven up along the floor as far as it would go and then 
spiked to prevent its withdrawing. ‘This forced the futtock hard against 
its floor and prevented relative movement of the timbers with the work- 
ing of the vessel. A glut may well have been driven down along the fut- 
tock as well to give a more uniformly tight joint between the members. 
‘The gluts must have been installed before the futtocks were drilled for 
the planking treenails. They thus served a building as well as a perma- 
nent function. 

‘The question of whether the vessel had one mast or two is impossible 
to establish definitely. Dolliver & Sleeper called it a single-masted craft 
on the basis of the remains, while Mr. Lawlor gave his model two masts 
based, undoubtedly, on his knowledge of sail design. Either opinion could 
be right since the mizzen-mast, if it existed, would have been relatively 
small and might well have been stepped on the deck beams of the cabin 
platform. Both single-masted and ketch-rigged vessels were in use at the 
time. However, the advantages of the ketch-rig for a transatlantic voyage 
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would have been such that logic supports Mr. Lawlor’s conclusion. It is 
even conceivable that if a single-masted vessel were to embark on a long 
voyage, a second mast would have been fitted for the trip as is still done 
today. In any case it is safe to say that the construction details embodied 
in the old vessel may be considered as applicable to either one- or two- 
masted craft of the period. An 11 by 3 by 3 inch mortise in the keelson 
shows positively the existence of one mast approximately amidships and 
11 inches or more in diameter. 

Governor Bradford’s reference to the vessel wrecked in 1626 as carry- 
ing many passengers and sundry goods must be qualified with the phrase 
‘for its size’ to give it a correct connotation for modern readers. It was a 
small vessel but not particularly so for its time as has been noted. There 
were probably not over twenty-five in the total complement of which 
about five may be assumed to have been crew. Of the passengers no more 
than four, or at the most six, would have been accommodated in the cab- 
in, the remainder being quartered below decks where the crew was also 
berthed. ‘he presence of ballast mentioned by Dolliver & Sleeper might 
indicate that some regular cargo space had been taken over for person- 
ne 





accommodation. Shipboard accommodations were far different then 
than today. Even the master’s cabin was a tiny space by today’s stand- 
ards, notwithstanding some artists’ conceptions which depict them as 
large halls with ample head-room. A second aspect to be remembered is 
that in 1626 Plymouth was a small community which would have made 
the transporting and housing of even twenty-five persons, with their be- 
longings, in the dead of winter, no inconsiderable undertaking. 

The observation that the midship section of Sparrow-Hawk approxi- 
mates the arc of a circle is an interesting one in the light of information 
which has since been published regarding shipbuilding practices of the 
time. Fragments of Ancient English Shipwrightry, discovered some thir 
ty years ago in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England, already alluded to, contains some basic information on the de- 
sign of naval vessels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The cir- 
cle is shown to have been the curve on which the designs were based. 
Sections were formed by sweeps joining tangentially. Longitudinal ris- 
ing lines and deck lines were either arcs of large circles or eliptical curves 
derived from circles. A midship section drawn on these principles would 
differ somewhat from Mr. Lawlor’s, especially above the water-line. Nev- 
ertheless, as already mentioned, we have no information to indicate that 
small commercial vessel construction followed these rules. It would have 
been strange, however, if the small builder had not been aware of the 
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use of the circle in design, and reflected this in his work to some degree. 
In fact, the newly drawn construction midship section, which is based on 
measurements of the vessel and which closely approximates the earlier 
lines, is formed of sweeps of three different radii. ‘Thus Dolliver & Sleep- 
er’s observation is pertinent indeed. 

‘The development of the room housing Sparrow-Hawk into a repository 
for early colonial shipping material is a logical complement to the old 
vessel. ‘he presence of an actual vessel gives a proper perspective to pic- 
tures and charts relating to the shipping and explorations of the period 
while these items in turn give added meaning to the remains of the ves 
sel. Plymouth, too, is a fitting place for this relic which was probably 
viewed and may well have been boarded by Governor Bradford and 
other members of the Pilgrim colony. Furthermore, Massachusetts and 
the port of Plymouth was the landing place of many, many vessels of the 
period in addition to Mayflower, Arbella, and others whose names hav« 
survived. 

The Seventeenth-Century Ship Room in Pilgrim Hall should prov 
a valuable source of knowledge for this important period in our mari 
time and national history. 


Hobart H. Holly, who is a graduate of Yale and has a master’s degree from Columbia, has 
been engaged in various types of work connected with ships for the past twenty years. He ws 
now a ship designer in the Shipbuilding Division of Bethlehem Steel Company. American 
Maritime History has been his hobby for many years and he has made a particular study of 


the New York sailing packets and vessels of the South Shore of Boston Bay. 
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Notes 


THE DOLPHIN STRIKER 

Tue spar called a ‘martingale’ or ‘dol- 
phin striker,’ is one of the more inter- 
esting rigging improvements which de- 
veloped during the eighteenth century. 
Exactly when and where it made its first 
appearance is not known, but some clues 
which seem to be close to its birth can 
be found. 

A careful search of the authentic spar 
lists of merchant and naval vessels, rang- 
ing from a small schooner to a ship of 
the line during the American Revolu- 
tion, fails to disclose any spar for which 
one cannot otherwise account. The in- 
ventory of the trigate Raleigh, and that 
of the frigate Alhance give no spar o1 
eear Which conceivably could have been 
connected with a dolphin striker. A 
portrait of the Continental sloop Hornet, 
painted early in 1776, shows no trace of 
it; neither does a picture of the frigate 
{ance dated 1781. A close examination 
of the prints of the harbors of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
and Savannah; of the view of the Spen- 
cer Hall shipyard on the Chesapeake; 
of the Paul Revere engraving ‘British 
Ships Landing Troops, 1768’; the Wind- 
sor Castle ‘Battle of Valcour Bay’; the 
Ozanne views of the French fleet, 1778; 
of all the known contemporary Bonne 
Homme Ric hard-Serapis prints; and of the 
very few pictures of American 
done before 1785, ranging from a sloop 
to an East Indiaman: all fail to produce 
the device in even the most primitive 
iorm. One must conclude that if the 
dolphin striker existed before 1785, it 
was so rare the artists of North America, 
Britain, and France overlooked some- 
thing almost as prominent as the jib- 
boom itself. 


vessels 





All of which is negative: when do we 
first find the dolphin striker? It appears 
with a burst in the early 17g0’s. The ear- 
liest definite and unmistakable picture 
of it, yet found, is one drawn by George 
Davidson (1768-1800): “The Ship Co- 
lumbia attacked by the Indians on the 
North West Coast.’ This was no ‘easel’ 
picture, for Davidson was a member of 
Columbia’s crew in 1791-1792 with the 
rating of ‘painter,’ i.e., artist. In the pic- 
ture the dolphin striker is clearly drawn 
and well developed.' 

‘The next dated picture showing it is 
also the earliest known rigging plan of 
an American man-of-war: ‘A 44 Gun 
Frigate in the Navy of the U:S: of Amer- 
ica.” This was drawn by Josiah Fox, the 
naval architect and published in Cap- 
tain Thomas Truxtun’s Remarks . . . [on] 
Latitude & Longitude (Philadelphia, 
1794).2 The drawing was made not ear- 
lier than 24 November 1794 when Trux- 
tun asked Fox to do it.* Here the dol- 
phin striker is as clear as the engraver 
could make it, but it is in a primitive 
form. 

Earlier in the same year, 8 August 
1794 to be precise, Messrs. Turner and 
Thompson, spar makers in Philadel- 
phia, made out a schedule of spars for 
a ‘brige’ for Snowden & North, shipping 
merchants.* That schedule mentions ev- 
erything from jib-boom to ensign staff, 
including a ‘martingale stretcher.’ A 
fresh term, to be sure, but unmistakably 
our spar. 

As far as British practice goes the first 
mention of the device in print is to be 
found in Steel: Elements and Practise of 
Rigging (London, 1794), which defines a 


1 Reproduced: Frederic W. Howay, ed., Vo) 
The Massa 
chusetts Historical Society, 1941), p. 404. 

2 Reproduced: Gardner W. Allen, Our Naval 
War with France (Boston, 1909), p. 42. 

> Salem Museum, MS. Fox Papers. 

* Philadelphia, Franklin Institute, MS. Len 
thal Collection 
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‘martingal’ as ‘an ash bar, fixed down- 
ward from the foreside of the bowsprit- 
cap, and by which the martingal stay 
supports the jib-boom.’ It is shown clear- 
ly in one of the plates, that of a 20-gun 
ship. No edition of Falconer’s Siichien 
ary before Burney’s includes it, but it is 
noted in Moore: British Mariner’s Vocab- 
ulary (1801), and in all of the editions of 
Lever’s Sheet Anchor. 

More American examples just after 
1794 could be cited, but, after that date 
the spar begins to be increasingly com- 
monplace and, until earlier evidence 
can be found, one must conclude the 
dolphin striker was devised just about 
1790. 

M. V. BREWINGTON 

SPENCER, BROWNING, & RUST; 
NAUTICAL OPTICIANS 
IN seeking information regarding the 
firm of Spencer, Browning, & Rust, I 
have made a number of inquiries but 
with little result. If the old established 
nautical opticians had still been in busi- 
ness I might have found some senior 
member of one or the other firms who 
could have given me some information. 
But in one night of heavy air raid, the 
loss included several long-established 
premises, including those. of Henry 
Hughes & Son; Dobbie McInnes; and 
Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird. In fact, I do 
not recall one nautical optician who sur- 
vived that night, as they were all located 
in that part of London which suffered so 
heavily. Hundreds of very fine and 
much needed chronometers were lost 
that night. 

In the face of these heavy losses of in- 
struments and, equally important, their 
premises, the several firms joined to- 
gether and formed one business under 
the name of Marine Instruments Ltd., 
and obtained premises, which they still 
occupy, in that part of the city which 
they formerly favoured. Whilst the new 
firm is very much modernized the per- 
sonal touch with their clients is very 
much lessened. The older members of 


the several firms retired from business, 
Those now in charge have little contact 
with the past, and I was unable to find 
anyone who could assist me. 

Henry Hughes & Son were fortunate 
in that their factory in Essex survived, 
and they have continued in business as 
instrument makers, and disposed only 
of their retail business to Marine Instru- 
ments Ltd. I have known Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, the only surviving member of 
the family, for many years. He is now 
very advanced in age, and practically re. 
tired. I wrote to him some time ago to 
inquire what he could tell me of the 
firm of Spencer, Browning, and _ al- 
though he knew nothing of their ori- 
gin, he did give me the interesting note 
that they introduced the special clip for 
adjusting the screws in horizon mirrors. 

Mr. Hughes includes some interest- 
ing notes concerning his own firm which 
started business in Ratcliff Highway in 
1815, where, and in Wapping, the early 
nautical instrument makers were _lo- 
cated. From his letter I was informed 
they occupied their late premises at 59 
Fenchurch Street for 120 years. I knew 
them well; they were rather small and 
ramshackle for the volume of business 
they did, but the personal touch was 
very evident, and the needs of a young 
officer received the same attention as 
those of a great stemship company. 

In view of the above difficulties I had 
only the old London Directories in the 
sritish Museum Library to refer to. As 
these, in former times, were not issued 
annually, the exact date of the change 
of name cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. The following is a summary of 
what I extracted from them: 

The name does not appear in the London 
Directory of 1777, 1779, O1 The next is- 
sue was in 1784, and in this they are shown as 
‘Spencer, Browning, & Rust, Mathematical In- 
strument Makers, 327 High St., Wapping.’ The 
next issue was in 1799: ‘Spencer, Browning, & 
Rust, Mathematical Instrument Makers, 66 
High St., Wapping.’ 

Thereafter, there was either no issue of a di- 
rectory, or none has survived, until 1820, when 
they are shown as ‘Spencer, Browning & Rust, 
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Mathematical and Optical Instrument Makers’ 
and still at 66 High St., Wapping. In the 1825 
Directory, exactly the same. 

In 1830, ‘Spencer, Browning & Rust, Mathe- 
matical & Optical Instrument Makers, & whole- 
sale dealers in Bunting for Ships Colours, 66 
High St., Wapping. In 1836 Directory, the same. 

In 1840 issue their name and description is 
the same as in 1830 & 1836, but they had re- 
moved to 111 The Minories 

In 1848 they appear as ‘Spencer Browning & 
Co., Mathematical & Optical Instrument Mak- 
ers, 111 The Minories, and 6 Vine Street.’1 

1 Vine Street is a small thoroughfare at the 
back of and parallel to the Minories. They 
probably had their workshops there as there 
are no shops there. 

1853 ‘Spencer Browning & Co., Mathematical, 
Nautical & Optical Instrument Makers: Bunting 
factors & flag makers, Map and Chart Sellers, 
111 Minories and 6 Vine Street.’ 
ditto ditto 

i868 ditto ditto 

In 1875 they were just plain ‘John Browning 
Mathematical Instrument Makers, 111 Minories 
& Vine Street.’ 


SO 
1SO5 


They continued as such until the year 
i886, when they were ‘John Browning, 
Philosophical, Mathematical, Nautical, 
& Optical Instrument Manufacturer,’ 
and had removed from that part gen- 
erally known as “The City’ to 63 Str and 
(W.C. 2). In 1g08 they were just plain 
‘john Browning, Optician,’ and the ad- 
dress 78 Strand. By 1912, under the same 
description, they had removed to 146 
Strand, where they remained until 1922, 
and in that year were at 37 Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, but two years later 
had disappeared from the Directory. 

As 37 Southampton Street is at pres- 
ent an extension of the premises of 
Messrs. Stanley Gibbons & Co., the well- 
known postage stamp dealers, I wrote to 
inguire whether they knew anything of 
the previous tenant and where they 
moved to. ‘The manager replied that 
they went into a little shop in a side 
street off the Strand. He recalled that he 





bought the first pair of spectacles from 
them, that they were rather old-fash- 
ioned and out-of-date, and he believes 
that they gave up business soon after. 

From the above it cannot be deter- 
mined when they gave up making in- 
struments, but I should imagine that 
their sale of nautical instruments de- 
clined when they moved to the Strand, 
which is rather remote from that part of 
London which was the traditional home 
of the nautical opticians. 

Mr. Hughes mentions them as being 
in Billiter Street, but I have found no 
reference to them there. The Minories, 
in any case, is only a few minutes’ walk 
from Billiter Street. 

W. R. CHAPLIN 


HorSESHOE CovE—A CORRECTION 


ANYONE familiar with the east Penob- 
scot Bay area probably noticed the er- 
ror in the c aption under the photogr aph 
of the schooners loading ice in Eggy- 
moggin Reach (TH! AMERIC AN NEP- 
TUNE, Plate 32, October, 1952). This is 
obviously not Horseshoe Cove which is 
to the west of the true locale. The ice 
houses and docks were located at a spot 
on the Sargentville shore slightly to the 
west of Punch Bowl Cove. Here it is 
only a short distance to Walkers Pond 
with its ice. This area affords sufficient 
depth and sea room for big vessels which 
Horseshoe Cove certainly does not. The 
undersigned admits to carelessness in 
captioning, having somehow confused 
the descriptive terms ‘Punch Bowl’ and 
‘Horseshoe.’ I cannot plead ignorance 
as an excuse for I have spent many sum- 
mers in a town not far from Sarge ntville 
and sailed by and around this particu- 
lar spot in the Reach countless times. 


ANDREW WILLIS 
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1520. 
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based on Russian-language sources. 

BerRILL, N. J., Journey into Wonder, 338 pp. $4.00. New York, Dodd, Mead. Major explorations 
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CALAHAN, H. A., The Sky and the Sailor. $4.00. New York, Harper. A history of celestial navigation. 
See also Hewson below. 

Cuapin, Henry, & Smitn, F. G. W., The Ocean River, 307 pp. $3.50. New York, Scribner. The Gulf 
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BABSON, IMOGENE, Account of a Sea Voyage to Java, 1878-1879, by Captain Edwin Babson of New- 
buryport, 9 pp. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 
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Dickigk, FRANcis, The Schooner Casco: The Most Famous Schooner that ever Sailed from Pacific 
Ports, 2 pp. Rudder, Sept. Lively career of 70-ton schooner yacht, purchased by R. L. Stevenson 


in 1888; later adventures in pelagic sealing and smuggling of Chinese and opium. 
Emigrant’s Voyage in Sail. Sea Breezes, Oct. Journal of a rough Liverpool-New York crossing in 
ship Compromise, 6 March-29 May 1859. 
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GiLpIn, VINCENT, The Good Little Ship. $2.00. Narbeth, Pa., Livingston Pub. Co. Presto boats, go- 
foot cruising ketches, developed by Ralph M. Munroe, Cocoanut Grove, Fla., in 1885. 
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Boston Atlas. 
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Wiis, A. F., A Down East Coasting Passage, 2 pp. Rudder, Aug. Boston to Penobscot Bay in old 
two-masted stone schooner, 1937. 
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founded 1773. 

EpwarbEs, A. D., Tragedy of the Star of Greece, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, July. Wreck of Belfast iron square- 
rigged ship, Australia, 1888. 

GREENHILL, BasIL, Boats and Boatmen of East Pakistan, 4 pp. Trident, Sept. 

LETHBRIDGE, T. C., Coastwise Craft (Field Study Book Series), 37 pp. $2.00. New York, British Book 
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LEYLAND, R., RNR, The Leyland Line of Liverpool, 11 pp. Sea Breezes, Oct. Line started by au- 
thor’s father in sail in 1870’s, shifting to steam around 1goo. Unusually full details of ‘how things 
worked’ in ship operation ashore. 

(LYMAN, JOHN), Steel Sailing Vessels Built in France. Log Chips, July, Sept., and to be continued. 
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MARSHALL, T. P., Early Recollections, Lasting Impressions, 11 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. Experiences 
as apprentice on square-rigger, 1899 ff. First of three articles by former Principal Examiner of 
Masters and Mates. 

Maupin, J. M., The Father had Friends, 3 pp. Rudder, July. Wreck and recovery of South Seas 
mission schooner, 1951. 

Norrotk Wuerry Trust, The Norfolk Wherry, 15 pp. gd. Norwich, The Trust, Augustine Stew- 
ard’s House, Tombland. 

RASMUSSEN, A. H., Sea Fever, 224 pp. $3.00. New York, Crowell. Reminiscences in sail and steam, 
especially sail. 

ROACH, PETER, Voyage in a Barquentine, 272 pp. 15s. London, Rupert Hart-Davis. Circumnavi- 
gation in Cap Pilar. 

UNDERHILL, H. A., Deep-Water Sail, 302 pp. 42s. Glasgow, Brown Son & Ferguson. Nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; 100 plates and 100 figures. 

ViLuiers, ALAN, The Story of a Barque, 3 pp. Trident, Sept. Richmer Rickmers, 1896, Germany; 
brief case histories of 12 voyages to Far East under original name; seized by Portuguese, 1916; 
now their naval school ship Sagres. 

(WooLpRIDGE, EMILy), The Wreck of the Maid of Athens. Being the Journal of Emily Wooldridge, 
1869-1870, ed. Lawrence Irving, 159 pp. 12s. 6d. London, Bles. Wreck of brigantine in South 
Atlantic, described by captain’s wife. 


IVa. Fishing and Whaling 


Auic, W. B., Mexican Shrimp Boom, 4 pp. Americas, Sept. 

CRANE, JONAS, Old Time Weirmen Worked all Summer to Pay the Dead Horse. MCF, Sept. Remi- 
niscences of 84-year-old George Ray of Prospect Harbor, Me. 

(Davis, G. H.), A New Aid for the Fishing Fleets of Britain: Ihe Echo-Sounder, 2 pp. J/l. London 
News, 30 Aug. Sketches, diagrams and brief comments. 

Horcan, Too, see Sect. VII. 

Jounson, D. H. N., The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case. International & Comparative Law Quar., 
April. 
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Marcu, E. J., Sailing Drifters. 63s. London, P. Marshall. Former fishing fleets working out of Brit- 
ish ports; 60 pages of scale plans, 76 sketches of gear, and 191 photographs. 

Patrick, M. A., Adventure off Mexico, 4 pp. S&S, Oct. Seizure of Florida shrimp boats by Mexican 
gunboats. 

PepERSEN, C. T., My First Whale. Beaver, June. Arctic, 1900. 

Perry, WINKIE, Gloucester Crews Mug-tip on Green Horse Beans & Olives, 3 pp. MCF, Oct. De- 
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U. S., Fish & WILDLIFE SERVICE, Dept. OF INTERIOR, Fishery Statistics of the United States, 1949, by 
A. W. Anderson & C, E. Peterson, 298 pp. $1.25. Washington, G. P. O. (For more specialized items, 
see G. P. O. Monthly Catalog, United States Government Publications, under ‘Fish & Wildlife 
Service.’ 

Watters, A. J., The Truth about the Bluenose, 5 pp. S&S, Oct. Charges, by skipper of Nova Scotia 
craft, of American lack of sportsmanship in races of fishing schooners. 

WuiprLe, A. B. C., see Sect. I. 


V. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


BAILLIE, D. G. H. O., Soldiers at Sea, 4 pp. Trident, Sept. History of British transports since Cri- 
mean War. 

Barnes, C. W., Ireland via Holyhead, 13 pp. Sea Breezes, Oct. History of mail steam-packet service 
since around 1820. 

BRAYNARD, F. O., The Baltic, a Famous American Ship, 3 pp. Marine Digest, 18 Oct. Second in Am. 
Merchant Marine Inst. series; see Sect. IIT. 

BROWN, KENNETH, See Sect. IV. 

The Cairn-Thompson Line, 8 pp. Sea Breezes, July. 

CoTTERELL, Harry, The Carleton Ferry, 6 pp. Maritime Advocate & Busy East (Sackville, N. B.), 
\pril. 

Crump, IRvING, Our Tanker Fleet, 244 pp. $2.50. New York, Dodd, Mead. 

Dover, Victor, The Shipping Industry: its Constitution and Practice, 347 pp. $7.50. New York, 
Sweetman. 

HARPER, JAMES, A Muscovy Voyage, 12 pp. Blackwoods, Aug. Details of trip to Onega for timber. 

Hawkins, C. S., The Birth of a Ferry Route. SBF, June. Staten Island-Brooklyn service, 1912. 

Humrnurey, J. W., Centenary of Cosens and Company, Weymouth, 7 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. South 
Coast passenger steamers. 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., Original White ‘Empresses,’ 4 pp. Sea Breezes, July. Canadian Pacific Empress 
of India, China, Japan, 1891. 

——— P & O Cross-Channel Ships. Ibid., Sept. Shuttle service from Brindisi to carry mails and 
intercept through liners at Port Said, 1898-1914. Both articles in ‘Steamers of the Past’ series. 

LEYLAND, R., see Sect. IV. 

Merritt, R. T., USCG, The Decade of Transition—Our Early Steam Navy and Merchant Marine, 
11 pp. text and 7 pp. pictures. USN/P, Sept. Good summary of advent of steam and iron in dec- 
ade 1840-1850. 

Micuets, F., Merchant Ships, 64 pp. c. 50 cents. Alkmar, Holland, Arti Spoorstraat 38, 1951. Much 
data on present-day vessels in four languages, English, German, French and Dutch. 

Oscoop, J. O., Flyers to the Hook, pt. 2, 4 pp. SBF, June. New York-Sandy Hook railroad steamers. 

SS United States Delivered. Shipyard Bulletin (Newport News), May-June. Whole issue devoted to 
crack liner, with details of trials and delivery. Another article on same ship in Sea Breezes, 
Sept., 7 pp. 

Woop, H. G., The Chesapeake Bay Ferry System, 5 pp. SBF, Sept. 

Wreck of the Princess Kathleen, 3 pp. Life, 22 Sept. Loss of CPR liner on Alaskan coast. 


VI. Inland Navigation 


BARKHAU, R. L., The Great Steamboat Race between the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee, 48 pp 
$1.00. Cincinnati, Picture Marine Pub. Co. 

———— Steamboat to the Mardi Gras, 2 pp. SBF, June. Delta Queen, special run from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans, Feb. 1952, by purser. 
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BEEBE, Lucius, & CLEGG, CHARLES, Hear the Train Blow: A Pictorial Epic of America in the Rail- 
road Age, 416 pp. $12.75. New York, Dutton. Ch. 4, river steamers 

Bowen, D. T., The Propeller in the Park. SBF, Sept. Remains of Independence, first steamer on 
Lake Superior, blown up in 1853 in St. Mary’s River. 

CoLiins, Bos, & Marin, Bos, The Night the Whiskey Ship Ran Aground, 5 pp. Macleans, 15 Sept. 
Wreck of whiskey-laden City of Dresden in Lake Ontario, 1922. 

CumMINGs, H. M., Song of a River, 22 pp. Pa. History, April. The Susquehanna 

CurrigE, A. W., The St. Lawrence Waterway, 15 pp. Queen’s Quarterly, Winter. 

Doak, W. E., Pioneer Steamboating on the Kootenai River in Montana. Montana Mag. Hist., Jan 

Downs, ARTHUR, Saga of the Upper Fraser Sternwheelers, 17 
(Quesnel, B. C.), Jan. 1951. 

Foster, J. J., The Oldest Canal Tunnel in the United States, 3 pp. Pa. History, July. Union Canal 
tunnel near Lebanon, Pa., 1828-1885 

Goetz, B. M., Jungle Jaunt on Amazon Headwaters, 19 pp. Nat. Geog., 


Grecory, E. G., River Route of Empire, 8 pp. S&S, Oct. Steamboating on the Fox and Wisconsin 


pp- Caribou and Northwest Digest 


sept 


Rivers from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, 1860-1900. 

Hanks, C. C., Steam Barges of the Great Lakes, 2 pp. S&S, Nov. 

(HECKERWAELDER, JOHN), A Canoe Journey from the Big Beaver to the Tuscarawas in 1773: a Travel 
Diary, tr. & ed., A. C. Mahr, 16 pp. Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Quar., July 

INcuEs, H. C., The Copper Country and the Keweenaw Waterway. /nland Seas, Fall. Waterway on 
25-mile portage route to Lake Superior opened 1860. 

LANDON, FRED, The Midland City, 2 pp. Inland Seas, Fall. Originally iron sidewheeler Maud built in 
1871; 80 years’ continuous service on Georgian Bay. 

LAVELY, J. H., The Last Packet Race, 2 pp. S&S, Nov. Chance encounter between Golden Eagle and 
Gordon C. Green on 20-mile stretch on Mississippi, 7 Nov. 1946 

LeHNeR, F. O., An Unknown Visit of an Unknown Painter on the Great Lakes. Inland Seas, Fall 
Frank Buchser, Swiss, 1868. 

McFappeEN, Mo. ty, Steamboating on the Red, 9 pp. Papers Read before the Hist. Soc. of Manitoba, 
Ser. III. See also Wilson below. 

MARINE Historica Soc. oF Detroit, Ships that Never Die, 48 pp. $1.00. Detroit, The Society, Ken- 
neth Smith, 153 Monterey, Highland Park, 3. Accounts of celebrated Great Lakes steamers, orig- 
inally appearing individually in the Detroit Marine Historian. 

Mepp, Acnes, Adventures of the Marquis. Beaver, June. Sternwheeler, largest vessel to navigate the 
Saskatchewan, c. 1882-1886. 

MueE tier, Z. A., The Ohio River: America’s Busy Waterway. Bull. Hist. & Philos. Soc. Ohio 

Pius, J. H., The Niger Quest, 9 pp. History Today, April. Mungo Park, 1795, and his successors. 

Pius, R. G., Reminiscences of Lake Michigan, 8 pp. Jnland Seas, Fall. 

Price, Art, A Mackenzie River Sketch Book, 8 pp. Beaver, March. 

River of Destiny, 3 pp. Grace Log, Sept.-Oct. The Orinoco; problems of navigation, including new 
ore trade. 

Siskyou County Hist. Soc., Yearbook, 1951. $1.00 plus postage. Eureka, Calif., The Society, Box 
716. Articles on Klamath Lake steamboats. 

SKINNER, C. O., Port of Cleveland, 3 pp. Think, July. 

Stuart, J. G., A Journal remarks on Observations in a Voyage down the Kentucky, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi Rivers &c., 21 pp. Register of the Ky. Hist. Soc., Jan. 22 Feb.-22 July 1806 

Tueiss, L. E., The Last Raft: As it Appeared to a Contemporary, 12 pp. Pa. History, Oct. Fol- 
lowed by R. D. Tonkin, “The Inside Story,’ 20 pp., in issue devoted to early Pennsylvania lum- 
bering. See also ‘Raftman and Pilot’ section of Theiss’s opening article, ‘Lumbering in Penn’s 
Woods.’ 

I'winer, C. D., Scows on the Pagwa, 3 pp. Beaver, June. Fur trade craft on Pagwachun River to 


James Bay, to 1930's. 
Vitz, CarL, The Steamboat Comes to the Ohio. Bull. Hist. & Philos. Soc. Ohio, July 
WILson, Loupon, Navigation North and West: A Story of the Steamers on the Red River of the 
{ pp SBF, Sept. To be 
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VIL. Sea ports and Coastal Areas 


BoYLE, VERNON, & PAYNE, DONALD, Devon Harbours (English Harbours Series), 224 pp. 15s. London, 
Faber. 

CarTER, G. G., Forgotten Ports of England, 206 pp. $4.25. New York, British Book Service. 

Doopy, JOHN, Gateway to a Great Interior—The Port of Mombasa, 2 pp. Trident, Aug. 

— Pearl of the East Coast, 1 pp. Ibid. Dar-Es-Salaam. 

— Bodrum—City of the Tridents, 2 pp. Ibid., July. Turkish port on site of ancient Helicar- 
nassus. 

FERRIS, MELTON, Last Outpost in the Pacific, 4 pp. S&S, Oct. The Farralons. 

GRANBERG, W. J., San Franciso: Port with the Golden Gate, 10 pp. S¢S, Nov. 

Haster, H. G., Harbours and Anchorages of the North Coast of Brittany: Mont St. Michel to 
Ushant, 136 pp. $3.50. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin. 

Hauk, Z. W., comp., T Wharf: Notes and Sketches Collected during a Quarter Century of Living 
on Boston’s Waterfont, 185 pp., processed. $4.50. Boston, Alden-Hauk, Inc. Wealth of waterfront 
history, whimsically presented with numerous pen sketches and photographic reproductions. 

Horcan, Tom, USNR, Down East Cruise, 41 pp. Nat. Geog., Sept. Maine coast, including historical 
items and fishing data. 

Lone, E. J., Baltimore: ‘Furthest Inland’ Atlantic Port, 10 pp. S&S, Oct. 

——— Waterfront Enemy No. 1, 6 pp. Ibid., Nov. Marine borers and wharf piling. 

['werpik, FRANCIS, Upper Reaches of the Solway Firth. Trident, Sept. 

Twrepy, MAUREEN, Bahrein and the Persian Gulf, 79 pp. 12s 6d. Ipswich, Eng., East Anglian Mag. 
Co. 

U. S. Concress, Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce Committee; Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine & Maritime Matters, Hearing ... on Refusal of Far East Conference to include Port of 
Portland, Maine, on its Port of Call for Shipments of Indonesian and Singapore Rubber, 68 pp. 
Washington. 


VIII. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


BERNARD, K. N., Prevention of Corrosion in Ships in Sea Water by means of Cathodic Protection, 
15 pp. Research, March, Apr. To be continued. 

BUNKER, JOHN, Hands as Tough as Boards and $2.50 a Week—Apprentice Pay. MCF, Oct. Remi- 
niscences of Amos P. Lord, veteran Camden, Maine, sailmaker. 

HerresHorF, L. F., A Sailor’s Workshop (The Compleat Cruiser, IV), 5 pp. Rudder, July. 

LyMAN, JOHN), The Shipbuilders of Port Jefferson, 4 pp. Log Chips, Sept. 

Nehemiah Hand of Setauket, 3 pp. Ibid., July. Quotes article by T. R. Bayles in Port Jef- 

ferson Times, 21 Feb. 1947. List of vessels built. 

——— David B. Bayles of Setauket. Ibid. List of vessels built. 
The Making of a Ship, 2 pp. Trident, Aug. Details of building of liner Uganda for East African serv- 
ice in Clydeholm yard of Barclay, Curle & Co., Glasgow. Other details of ship in same issue. 
Mason, G. C., comp., A Partial List of Hull Numbers of Ships built by the Component Shipyards 
making up the American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 2 pp. Inland Seas, Fall. ‘Vo be con- 
tinued. 

MAYNARD, J. W., Luther Blount, Backyard Shipbuilder, 2 pp. S&S, Oct. Small ‘twin tube’ craft, 
Warren, R. I. 

U. S. Lanor STANDARDS BuREAU, LABor Dept., Casualties and Injuries among Shipyard and Dock 
Workers; Survey of Fatal and Non-fatal Injuries reported to Bureau of Employees Compen- 
sation. ... 3rd and 4th Quarter, 1951. Each quarter, 6 pp., processed. Washington, The Bureau. 


IX. Naval to 1939—North America 


ALBION, R. G., The Naval Affairs Committees, 1816-1947, 11 pp. USNIP, Nov. Abridged from his 
‘Makers of Naval Policy, 1798-1947,’ one of the completed works held since early 1950 in the 
Division of Naval Records and History, Navy Dept. 

Biair, C. H., USN, Submarines of the Confederate Navy, 8 pp. USNIP, Oct. 

30WEN, ASHLEY), Notes from a Journal Kept on the Quebec Expedition, 1759-1761, by Ashley 
Bowen of Marblehead, concluded, 12 pp. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. Considerable sea-going 
detail. 
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Brown, Witson, USN, Our Unofficial Diplomats Abroad, 8 pp. USNIP, Aug. Recollection of be- 
havior of naval personnel overseas, c. 1899-1937. 

Butt, MARSHALL, Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth Virginia; a Brief History, 25 pp. Portsmouth, 
Va., Public Information Office, 1951. 

Crark, D. H., Russian Gunboat on Puget Sound, 2 pp. S&S, Nov. Sitka-built side-wheeler Polit- 
kovsky, acquired in Alaska purchase and used many years, chiefly as tow-boat 

DarpeEN, T. F., USN, Historical Sketch of Naval Administration of Government of American Samoa, 
April 17, 1900-July 1, 1951, 39 pp. 35 cents. Washington, GPO. 

FREEMAN, D. S., George Washington: Vol. V, Victory with the Help of France, 570 pp. $7.59. New 
York, Scribners. Ample discussion of French naval participation in American Revolution, es- 
pecially in Yorktown operations. 

FRIEDEL, FRANK, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship, 456 pp. $6.00. Boston, Little, Brown. 
Started as a study of F. D. R. as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1913-1920. 

Hirscu, C. B., Gunboat Personnel on the Western Waters, 12 pp. Mid America, April. 1861-1862. 

Hunter, W. H., Jr., Baltimore’s War: Its Gallant Defense produced America’s National Anthem, 
4 pp. American Heritage, Winter. British attack, 1814. 

Jounson, L. W., USN, A Junior Doctor with Admiral Sims. USN/IP, Oct. Anecdotes of Sims when 
commanding Minnesota, 1909. 

KING, E. J., USN, & WHITEHILL, W. M., USNR, Fleet Admiral King, A Naval Record, 674 pp. $6.75. 
New York, Norton. Exactly half the book is devoted to the details of King’s unusually varied 
naval career before Pearl Harbor. 

Knox, D. W., USN (Commodore Knox on Naval Air Doctrine), 3 pp. Military Affairs, Winter, 1951 
(issued Oct. 1952). Highly critical comments on Ashbrook Lincoln’s “The United States Navy 
and the Rise of Air Power.’ Ibid., Fall, 1951. 

LAWRENCE, A. A., Storm over Savannah: The Story of Count D’Estaing and the Siege of the Town in 
1779, 220 pp. $3.50. Athens, U. of Ga. Press, 1951. 

(Lewis, J. R. C., & ALLEN, W. B.), Bluejackets with Perry in Japan. A day-by-day account kept by 
Master’s Mate John R. C. Lewis and Cabin Boy William B. Allen. Edited with an introduction 
by Henry F. Graff, 181 pp. $5.00. New York, N. Y. Public Library. Originally appeared in in- 
stalments in the Library’s Bulletin. 

MERRILL, R. T., see Sect. V. j 

NELSON, F. J., USN, Lieutenant William E. Safford—Guam’s First Lieutenant Governor, 12 pp. 
USNIP, Aug. 

O.iver, F. L., USN, Havana Episode, 3 pp. USNIP, Oct. Anecdote of the first days of Cuban inde- 
pendence, 1902. 

Ponp, J. E., The United States Navy and the San Francisco Fire, 12 pp. USNIP, Sept. 

Ray, T. W., Naval Aviation Photographs in the National Archives, 2 pp. Military Affairs, Winter, 
1951 (issued Oct. 1952). 

ROANE, C. P., The Carrier Story: a Saga of Seapower, 7 pp. BuShips Journal (Bureau of Ships, Navy 
Dept.), Aug. History of carriers in U. S. Navy. 

Yosure, H. B., Economic Mobilization Planning between the Two World Wars, 6 pp. Military Af- 
fairs, Winter, 1951 (issued Oct. 1952). To be continued. 


X. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ANDERSON, BERN, USN, The Protection of Commerce in War, 8 pp. USNIP, Aug. Analysis of ex- 
periences in World Wars I & II, as compared with earlier periods. 

BEASLEY, W. G., Great Britain and the Opening of Japan, 1834-1858, 227 pp. 21s. London, Luzac. 

BENNETT, G. M., RN, Two Decker: A Contemporary Account of Life in a Man of War in the Year 
1825, 7 pp. United Service, Aug. Compiled from family papers. 

BLAKESLEY, RICHARD, Heroes—or Sea Monsters? Trident, Sept. Eighteenth-century naval officers 
—pros and cons. 

BorcuEsE, J. V., Sea Devils, tr. James Church, from Italian Decima Flottiglia Mas, 264 pp. 18s. 
London, Melrose. Italian small assault craft, etc., in both World Wars. 

BosANQuET, H. T. A., RN, Lord Nelson and the Loss of his Arm, 12 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. 

Identification of the surgeon who performed the amputation. 
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Cervin, G. B. R. pe, Galleons and ‘Q’ Ships in the Spanish Conspiracy against Venice in 1618, 21 
pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Plan to blow up waterfront of Venice with munition-laden vessels. 

HARGREAVES, REGINALD, MC, The Fighting-Man and ‘the Frocks,’ 9 pp. USNIP, Nov. Critical analy- 
sis of civilian political interference in military matters; examples chiefly British. 

Hicks, J. S., The Duchess wore Blue. London, Moss Bros., Covent Garden. Brochure, with col- 
ored illustrations, on the Royal Navy’s uniforms. 

LoTBINIERE, H. A. J. bE, Mauritius 1810, 15 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Capture of Isle de France 
by the British. 

May, W. E., The Oldest Midshipman, 5 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Record of William Colmer, 
1758-1790, giving actual service records as check on earlier legends. 

PenDLE, GEorGE, Defeat at Buenos Aires, 1806-1807, 6 pp. History Today, June. The Popham- 
Beresford Expedition. 

Pootr, FRANCIS, RCNR, North Sea Adventure, 7 pp. Sea Breezes, July. Prize crew aboard Nor- 
wegian bark, 1916. 

Some Aspects of the Admiralty’s Historic Buildings, 2 pp. Jl. London News, 27 Sept. Pictures, with 
comments. 

SpiInNEY, J. D., Soldiers at Spithead, 12 pp. Blackwoods, Sept. Removing wreck of Royal George 
(1782) by Army engineers, 1839-1843. 

Storehouse of the Tudor Navy: Remains uncovered at Deptford. J/l. London News, 1 March. 

SyYME, RONALD), J Captain Anson; My Voyage round the World retold by Ronald Syme. 10s 6d. Lon- 
don, Burke. 


XI. World War II and Postwar Naval 


ALBION, R. G., see Sect. IX. 

ANDERSON, BERN, see Sect. X. 

BALDWIN, H. W., Electronics and Technicians Rule the Navy, 5 pp. New York Times Mag., 19 Oct. 

BorcHESE, J. V., see Sect. X. 

CRESSWELL, JOHN, Generals and Admirals: The Story of Amphibious Command. 18s. London, 
Longmans. 

Davis, G. H.), Radar Controlled Guns, 2 pp. Ill. London News, 27 Sept. Diagrams of use in de- 
stroyers. 

Fucnipa, Mitsuo, I Led the Air Attack on Pearl Harbor, ed. Roger Pineau, USNR, 17 pp. USNIP, 
Sept. Account by former Japanese naval captain. 

FukAYA, Hajime, Three Japanese Submarine Developments, ed. M. E. Holbrook, 6 pp. USNIP, 
Aug. Midget submarines; the ‘I-201’ predecessors of the ‘Guppy’ type; and huge 5220-ton ‘I-400’ 
class. 

Haynes, F. E., USMC, Amphibious Power in the Atomic Age, 7 pp. USNIP, Oct. 

GEER, ANDREW, The New Breed: The Story of the United States Marines in Korea, 395 pp. $3.50. 
New York, Harper. Ch. 10, The Inchon Landing. 

HEsster, W. H., Turkey: As an Ally, She’s a Natural, 8 pp. USNIP, Aug. Includes work of Ameri- 
can naval, military and air missions. 

Hewitt, H. K., USN, The Landing in Morocco, November 1942, 12 pp. USNIP, Nov. Chiefly pic- 
tures, with brief remarks by naval commander of operation. 

Hotty, D. C., USN, The Rok Navy, 7 pp. USNIP, Nov. 

Kine, E. J., & WHITEHILL, W. M., see Sect. IX; Ch. 29, ‘Cominch-CNO,’ reproduced in USNIP, Oct. 

Ler, FirzHucH, USN, Operation Snowstorm, 5 pp. USNIP, Oct. Delightful analysis of excessive 
naval paperwork. 

McWetny, R. D., USN, The Arctic Submarine, 4 pp. USNIP, Sept. 

Mitter, G. H., USN, Sea Power of Tomorrow, 11 pp. USNIP, Sept. 

MILLER, Max, Always the Mediterranean, 256 pp. $3.50. New York, Dutton. Frequent remarks on 
U. S. Sixth Fleet. 

Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Maryland, 14 pp. USNIP, Oct. Pictures, with brief comments. 

The Navy's Attack Planes, 8 pp. USNIP, Aug. Pictures, with brief comments. 

Pater, C. B., SSN-571—Making of the Atomic Sub, 5 pp. New York Times Mag., 26 Oct. 

Ranitt, G. W., USN, Destroyer Duty, 9 pp. USNIP, Oct. Includes sketch of destroyer develop 
ment, especially in World War II and since. 
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RAIRDEN, P. W., USN, The Importance of Mine Warfare, 4 pp. USNIP, Aug. 

ROANE, C. P., see Sect. IX. 

Ruce, FriepricH, German Minesweepers in World War II, 10 pp. USNIP, Sept. Account by former 
German vice admiral, specialist in mine-sweeping 

SHAFTER, R. A., A New Red Naval Doctrine in the Making? 8 pp. USNIP, Oct 

Stuart, A. J., The Mechanized Landing Force and the Blitz Beachhead, 9 pp. USNIP, Nov 

Tucker, G. N., The Naval Service of Canada: Its Official History. Vol. Il. Activities on Shore dur- 
ing the Second World War. Published under the Authority of the Minister of National Defense, 
579 pp- Ottawa, King’s Printer. 

Wa ker, C. F., RN, Naming the Sovereign’s Ships, 12 pp. Blackwoods, Aug. Factors involved, by 
member of wartime committee created for naming warships 


XII. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Cook, H. J., The U. S. Navy’s Miniature Fleet, 6 pp. BuShips Journal, Sept. Models and their use 
by the Bureau of Ships. 

Mystic’s Living Museum of the Sea, 3 pp. MCF, Sept. Pictures, with comments 

STILLMAN, L. W., Mystic Seaport, 4 pp. American Heritage, Summer 

WALTERS ART GALLERY, The World Encompassed: An Exhibition of the History of Maps held at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, October 7 to November 23, 1952. Baltimore, The Gallery. Notes on 
282 maps, followed by 60 plates of reproductions. 





